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‘ All the world’s a stage, 
And all the men and women merely players.’ 


—_—_<—_ 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
THERE IS NO PEACE. 


THERE were few more miserable 
men in England that night than 
Lord Rockstrands. At last he 
stood at bay, not knowing which 
way to turn forescape. He strode 
up and down his rooms, utterly be- 
wildered that fate could have play- 
ed him such a trick, when every- 
thing had progressed so favourably 
heretofore. 

‘I wonder if the devil has 
turned against me?’ he said, gnash- 
ing his teeth fiercely. 

To be caught by accident, to 
have the woman he had risked so 
much for snatched from him in the 
eleventh hour, was more than he 
could believe possible ; a thousand 
schemes of proving himself inno- 
cent and the victim of false identity 
passed through his mind. 

‘ Has fate favoured but to desert 
and mock me now?’ he asked. 
Passion almost deprived him of 
reason. He drank heavily. When 
the early light of morning came he 
flung himself on his bed, drowsiness 
crept upon him, and he dreamt. 

He thought his uncle stood be- 
fore him, but in a weird and half- 
unearthly shape; green snakes 
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coiled in his gray hair and hung 
upon his shoulders, his eyes were 
flames that glared without consum- 
ing, his mouth jibbered hideously 
yet made no sound, his hands were 
like claws and strove to tear the 
wretched man as he slept. Then 
the phantom suddenly changed, the 
face became a skull, the long white 
hair and coiling snakes yet hung 
about it, a shrill shrieking laugh 
sounded hollow and fiendish from 
the fleshless cheekbones, the limbs 
twisted themselves like serpents 
around the fleshless body, the bony 
talon-like hands strove to snatch 
at the sleeper and tear him to 
pieces. 

Lord Rockstrands writhed in 
agony, cold perspiration oozed 
from his forehead, he lay power- 
less under this demon spell. Sud- 
denly with a wild cry of pain he 
sprang from bed and found the 
morning light streaming into his 
room. 

He called his valet, and told 
him he was going to the Priory 
by an early train, and in less than 
an hour was on his way. 

He breathed freer in the coun- 
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try ; here he would stay and wait 
the worst, or mature his future 
plans. Seated in the quietness of 
the library, a sense of misery and 
loneliness that he could not drive 
away stole upon him; he felt ut- 
terly alone in life. He wondered 
if the account of the scene had 
spread yet; had he become the 
object of satire, the butt for every 
petty joker in society to aim his 
shafts of wit at ; would he figure 
in a hundred piquant club and 
dinner-table stories ; would honour- 
able men turn from him in scorn, 
and all women cut him ? 

Bah! he would escape from 
them all. After all, what was life ? 
open a vein in a bath and it was 
gone. Some one had once told him 
it was pleasant to die in this way, 
and he remembered it now in the 
hour of his temptation; perhaps 
a little pain, and all would be 
over. 

All? He was no coward, but 
he shuddered at the thought. 

He deliberated, and was saved ; 
life perhaps might hold something 
pleasant for him yet ; but he would 
leave the mockeries of his daily 
existence, go away from civilisation, 
and in another continent sink all 
present memories in oblivion. It 
was some hours before he came to 
this resolution. A low knock 
sounded at the door, and dinner 
was announced. 

The long table looked solitary 
and almost ghastly ; there was a 
whiteness in the linen that re- 
minded his distorted mind of 
death ; the dark portraits on the 
walls looked sombre in their heavy 
frames. 

He had eaten nothing since the 
previous day, and had ordered an 
early dinner ; he now dined heartily, 
drinking deeply the while. The 
rich old vintage kindled a warm 
glow in his veins; like mists be- 
fore the sun his gloomy thoughts 
gradually vanished, and something 
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of his old daring and recklessness 
returned once more. 

‘Trust me, I'll make it all right 
yet,” he said aloud, referring to the 
one subject in his thoughts. 

‘T’'ll ask Jack Hawksley down. 
I don’t think the cold severity of 
his virtue will prevent him coming; 
it’s deucedly lonely here.’ 

He could not endure being left 
alone with his thoughts ; he longed 
for immediate excitement or action 
of some kind. 

A fresh thought suddenly struck 
him; emptying his glass, he 
bounded from his chair and gave 
orders to have Herod, his fa- 
vourite hunter, brought round at 
once. A few moments more and 
the satin-coated animal was at the 
door, pawing the ground, impatient 
for a gallop. With one light bound 
the Earl vaulted into the saddle, 
and started for Rockstrands. 

The horse, lithe and graceful as 
an Arab steed, was soon canter- 
ing down the steep street, where 
Lord Rockstrands drew rein to 
send a telegram asking Hawksley 
to come and stay with him. Then 
he went on to the strand, and gal- 
loped along its smooth yellow sur- 
face at a furious pace. The same 
spirit filled horse and rider; for 
miles he rode at full speed by the 
sea, then took a roadway leading 
into the country. The gleam of a 
crescent moon above in the dusky 
sky flung a faint light upon the 
sea, and turned the heather to 
silver on the distant hills. He 
slackened pace as he rode, skirt- 
ing dark woods of fragrant pine, 
happy meadow-lands, and _far- 
stretching fields of brown where 
the young seed lay sown. A 
solemn peace fell upon the land, 
there was calmness in the limitless 
sky above. 

He felt exhilarated by his ride, 
and for the time forgot his cares. 
At an angle of the road, turning 
the horse’s head, he rode home- 
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wards, slowly and carelessly. The 
clattering of Herod’s hoofs was 
the only sound to be heard, or al- 
most, for now, just a little in ad- 
vance, Lord Rockstrands heard 
the thick voice of some one half- 
drunk singing snatches of songs, 
and presently saw a thickset broad- 
shouldered man staggering along, 
half-hidden by the blurring shadows 
of the hedge. 

The sound of the horse’s hoofs 
attracted his attention; he made 
an effort to steady himself, and 
reeled into the middle of the road, 
just as Lord Rockstrands rode up. 
Herod shied a little. 

This man, Bill Jones, was no 
worse nor better than his neigh- 
bours when he entered a convict 
prison; he left it a confirmed 
ruffian. Virtue is not half so easily 
learned as villany; the latter comes 
natural to humanity, the former 
costs an effort. 

‘Good-night, gov’nor,’ he mut- 
tered. His breath reeked with gin. 

Lord Rockstrands reined up the 
horse. 

‘Well, my good fellow, what do 
you want?’ he asked, half amused 
at his audacity. 

‘Want? I want’s nothing, gov- 
‘nor, from no man, I don’t.’ 

‘Happy individual,’ said the 
Earl, in his old sarcastic manner. 

‘I ain’t a happy man, cause I’ve 
got no one to care fur now. 
They’ve died, gov’nor, while I was 
away.’ 

He put forward his hand, on 
which the veins stood out like 
whipcord, and caught the bridle. 
Herod backed and pranced un- 
easily. 

‘Let go your hold.’ 

‘Wait a moment, gov’nor. What 
may your name be, eh?” 

‘I am Lord Rockstrands.’ 

With one hand the convict 
tossed the fur cap back on his 
head, and looked at the Earl with 
an angry glaring light in his eyes. 
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Through curiosity he had put the 
question. 

‘Lord Rockstrands,’ he repeated, 
almost in a whisper, rubbing his 
sleeve across his eyes and fore- 
head, as if wiping away all mists 
clouding his stupefied brain. Then 
he reeled back a step or two. All 
at once the memory of a bygone 
time rushed across his mind. 

‘My name’s Bill Jones; do you 
know me?” he asked hoarsely. 

‘No.’ 

‘ They call me Bill the Poacher ; 
twas for knocking your game- 
keeper down I was sent yonder,’ 
and he pointed over his shoulder. 
‘A curse upon you,’ he said, his 
face becoming distorted and malig- 
nant. ‘Curse you every day you 
live He clutched at the bridle 
in his passion; the horse pranced 
furiously, flinging up his head. 

‘ Let go your hold, fellow,’ cried 
the Earl, glowing with rage, ‘or, 
by , I'll make you.’ 

He rose in the stirrups, and 
whirled his riding-whip in the air. 
Another second and the lash 
descended on the man’s cheek, 
stripping the skin and covering his 
face with blood. 

He howled with maddening 
pain, then, quick and sudden, 
snatched the whip from Lord 
Rockstrands’ hand, and, with one 
fell death-dealing blow, struck him 
in the forehead with the loaded 
handle. 

The horse reared wildly, and 
with one bound dashed forward, 
throwing his rider senseless and 
almost lifeless to the ground. 


In one of the vast gloomy rooms 
of the Priory the Earl lay upon a 
great state bed, under a broad 
canopy, from which heavy draperies 
fell in sombre folds. A bed where 
dead and gone earls, and many 
scions of their noble house—now 
sleeping down in the damp vault 
beneath the church—had drawn 
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their last breaths, taken their last 
look at life, and spoken the last 
words which mortal ears might hear. 

Over the long narrow windows 
the velvet curtains were carefully 
drawn, through which the light 
forced itself in a feeble sickly 
manner. A grim portrait, with a 
spectral face, hung in a black frame 
above the high carved mantelpiece. 
In the far corners shadows gathered 
that no light might dispel. 

An oppressive silence reigned in 
the room. The feet of those pass- 
ing to and fro fell noiselessly on 
the thick carpets, and nothing was 
heard but the ticking of the doctors’ 
watches, and the heavy breathing 
of the unconscious man. 

Very pale and still he lay, his 
eyes closed, the lashes drooping 
on the hollow blue-tinted sockets, 
his lips, gray in hue, half parted, 
showing the even rows of white 
teeth tightly clenched, his head 
bound round with white cloths, his 
dark hair clotted with blood, and 
humid with perspiration, his face 
drawn and haggard, and with that 
gray pallor upon his features as if 
death’s shadow had already fallen 
on them. 

Very pale and still, while his 
head rested heavily on the pillow, 
his breast rose and fell under the 
white counterpane, and his arms 
lay fixed and motionless, as if 
already stiffened by death. 

The doctors whispered to each 
other occasionally; the nurse fol- 
lowed in their wake. 

Herod had returned home rider- 
less, and on search being made 
Lord Rockstrands was found on 
the road apparently dead, and 
carried to the Priory. London 
physicians were summoned. All 
night he lay quite still and helpless, 
the pulse slow and labouring, the 
breathing heavy and stertorous. 
The day following brought no 
change. 

It was now evening, and the 
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doctors hoped for some faint re- 
turn of consciousness. They look- 
ed at him and at each other interro- 
gatively, then shook their heads. 
After a while he opened his eyes 
slowly, but without signs of recog- 
nition, then closed them again 
wearily. Standing at each side of 
his bed the medical men watched 
patiently. One of them placed his 
lips to the Earl’s ear, and said 
slowly and emphatically, 

‘If you can understand me, press 
my hand.’ ; 

A feeble pressure was given. 

‘Is there any desire you would 
wish fulfilled ?” 

‘No, he made answer, in a low 
whisper. 

A long pause, and then he spoke 
feebly, and with an effort. 

‘Am I dying now ?” 

‘IT hope not, my lord.’ 

He breathed heavily, as if re- 
lieved, then opened his eyes, and 
stared fixedly at the dark portrait 
hanging opposite his bed. 

‘How long do you think I can 
live ?’ he asked, getting his words 
out by slow degrees. 

They looked at each other 
again; it was a difficult question 
to answer. They could hold out 
no hopes of life. 

‘Perhaps two or three days.’ 

He gave a low groan, and 
lapsed once more into insensibi- 
lity. 

In answer to the telegram, 
Hawksley had come, and found 
his friend at death’s door. Rock- 
strands had not yet recognised him, 
and he patiently waited until con- 
sciousness might once more re- 
turn. 

There was a shadow of gloom in 
the room ; already death lurked in 
the dusky corners. Looking at his 
friend, Hawksley wondered at the 
change which had come over him. 
His handsome face had a bluish 
tint, his dark hair was clotted with 
blood ; but two days since he was 
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the type of physical strength and 
manly beauty. 

On the evening of the second 
day, Hawksley, sitting at his bed- 
side, noticed a faint flutter of the 
eyelids, and presently the eyes 
opened, large and dark as ever, but 
with the terrible weird look of 
death in their depths. 

The sun was shining brightly 
into the room, the sun which Lord 
Rockstrands would never see rise 
again. 

‘ Rockstrands, my dear fellow,’ 
said Jack huskily, putting his arm 
under the pillow and raising him a 
little. 

‘Ah, Hawksley, glad you are 
here. I shall not die alone, after 
all,’ he said in a whisper. 

‘I shall stay with you as long as 
you like.’ 

The dying man groaned. 

‘Is there any one you would 
wish sent for—anything on earth 1 
can do for you ?” 

* No, nothing,’ he replied weari- 
ly, as if he did not care to remem- 
ber the past. After a while he said 
softly, ‘ Charlotte.’ 

‘Yes,’ Hawksley answered, un- 
derstanding him. 

‘ Ask her to forgive me when— 
when I am gone.’ 

‘I will. Then the other wo- 
man—?’ 

‘Was my wife ? 

He closed his eyes; his breath 
came fast and fleet. 

‘I think this happens for the 
best, Jack. Yet it’s hard to die 
he said slowly, after a pause. 

‘Don’t talk of dying yet.’ 

He smiled feebly. ‘I know 
best,’ he said ; ‘I am not afraid.’ 
‘Is it day? he said suddenly. 

‘Tis evening.’ 

‘Then, Jack, I shall never see 
another day.’ 

Hawksley did not dare answer 
him. 

Another long pause. 
and opened his eyes. 


He closed 
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‘Could you manage to prop me 
up? Now draw the curtains and 
open the window. I want to see 
the world once more.’ 

A flood of light came into the 
room and flickered on the opposite 
wall. Stretching away in the dis- 
tance he could see the tops of the 
park trees, faint green in the setting 
sun ; a fragrant smell from the gar- 
dens below stole into the room; a 
single bird sang loud and clear in 
the sweet May air. 

* After all, the world is good to 
live in ; I never thought it so good 
before,’ said the dying man, a great 
yearning look coming into his eyes. 
‘ Now I have taken my last look ; 
lay me down—I’m tired.’ 

‘Perhaps you may live yet, 
Cecil,’ Hawksley said, leaning over 
him. 

He smiled once more. 

Silence again. After a time he 
whispered, ‘ It’s a lonely thing to 
die! He fixed his eyes on Hawks- 
ley’s face, and all at once a look of 
dread and anguish came into them. 

Honest tears dimmed Jack’s 
sight. 

‘Is the window raised still ? it’s 
so close; and how the room dar- 
kens! Has the sun gone down so 
quick? Ah, #’s coming. God, 
can it be so soon—so terribly soon ! 
Must I die?’ 

He gasped out the words, his 
voice growing harsh and low ; then 
he lay quite still. 

‘Rockstrands—Cecil, do you 
hear me? Will you say some 
prayer?” 

The early purple shadows were 
gathering in the sky; the last rays 
of crimson light shone full into the 
room. 

‘If there is a God, can he have 
mercy on all?’ he said softly, as if 
speaking to himself. 

‘On all! A generous victor 
shows mercy to the weak.’ 

‘ He has gained the victory over 
me. 
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He was silent a while, but his lips 
moved, perhaps in supplication to 
One who never hears in vain. 

‘Do you remember when we 
were boys at Eton ?’ he asked sud- 
denly. ‘It seems but a day ago.’ 

His last thoughts went back to 
his schooldays. All at once a quick 
tremor passed through his frame 
from head to foot. 

‘Don’t leave me,’ he said fear- 
fully ; ‘it’s coming. Give me your 
hand; it’s terribly dark here.’ 

Hawksley took his hand and 
pressed it. 

The crimson light slowly faded 
to gold; a crescent moon rose fair 
and white in the clear blue sky. 

Lord Rockstrands lay as quiet 
as death ; not even his breathing 
broke the utter stillness. 

Jack bent over anxiously, yet 
unwilling to disturb his last mo- 
ments. 

‘ Hawksley 

‘Well, dear Cecil, I am here.’ 

Another unbroken hush. 

‘Jack, keep close by me to the 
last !’ 

* Yes.’ 

Cold perspiration oozed from his 
forehead. Withan effort he strove 
to raise himself. His wide-open 
eyes protruded from their sockets 
and fixed themselves on vacancy 
with a weird terrible stare. He 
stretched out his hands as if im- 
ploring help. 

‘Where are you? he said 
hoarsely. Hawksley pressed his 
hand again. 

‘I am going—going— Good- 
bye, Jack—good—’ 

A ghastly gray hue crept slowly 
over his face—he shuddered once 
—and fell back dead. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
THE CURTAIN FALLS, 


Society was shocked at hearing 
of Lord Rockstrands’ death, and 
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of the scandal which had immedi- 
ately preceded it. It was not so 
shocked, however, as to render it 
unable to discuss the particulars of 
that scene in Lady Ariadne’s con- 
servatory with evident relish and 
considerable delight. 

The whole affair had a sensa- 
tional flavour particularly palatable 
to the late Earl’s frends and 
acquaintances ; for to have known 
or even seen the principal actor in 
a tragedy or dénouement of this 
kind lends it additional interest. 

If it were a dozen mistresses in- 
stead of one wife he had had, so- 
ciety could have pardoned him in 
its heart; but now it considered 
his death an appropriate punish- 
ment and atonement for the shock 
its nerves assumedly received. 

Society had now, moreover, in 
speaking of his demise, a fitting 
opportunity of airing its own virtue 
in public, of which it was not slow 
to avail itself. So the Marquis of 
Mountibank, who, forty years ago, 
had ruined his character and his 
constitution, looked particularly 
grave and somewhat shocked when 
the subject was mentioned in his 
presence at the club; and dear 
Lady Gabriel Folks, who eloped 
from her first husband, was divorced 
and married again, and who had 
then turned severely respectable, 
declared solemnly to an admiring 
clique, that Lord Rockstrands’ 
death was but a fitting judgment 
on his wicked conduct. 

Society, it seems, knew all along 
that the dead man was not what 
he should have been ; and here it 
shook its head wisely, though ‘ in 
charity, my dear,’ as Mrs. Frum- 
mage said, it held its tongue. 

Indeed, society whispered and 
gossiped more things concerning 
Lord Rockstrands than ever he 
knew himself. It raised its hands 
in horror, looked scared, and de- 
nounced his infamy in a very loud 
tone, that at once proclaimed its 
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own immaculate nature, and its 
severe horror at the mere mention 
of such depravity. 

This is one of the occasions on 
which society rises with a noble 
superiority to sin, wraps itself 
closely round in a white garment 
of virtue borrowed for the occasion, 
and in full sight of Mrs. Grundy 
goes up into the temple to pray, 
and give thanks that it is not like 
the rest of mankind—never loving 
its neighbour’s wife or husband, 
nor talking scandal, nor slipping 
off the straight path—and tells in 
a loud voice that it goes to church 
twice on Sundays, becomingly 
dressed and with pretty prayer- 
books in its hands, and listens to 
the dear Dean’s sermons and his 
select music with grave and be- 
coming devotion, very edifying to 
witness. 

‘It is disgraceful,’ said Lady 
Everfair, talking over Lord Rock- 
strands’ scandal with her friend ; 
‘but the world, I am afraid, is very 
wicked, my dear,’ and she looked 
over the top of her fan. 

‘Truly,’ replied Mrs. Frummage 
briefly, and she raised her hands 
and eyes at the same time as if 
she were a mechanical toy. ‘ Yet 
one is never surprised at what men 
may do; and she sighed virtu- 
ously. 

‘He is dead, dear; let us be 
merciful,’ said Lady Everfair ; for 
in her heart she liked the Earl none 
the less for his sin. 

‘ What an escape poor dear Miss 
Weston had ! 

*Providential indeed,’ said the 
dowager countess, throwing back 
her head and closing her eyes 
wearily, as if the contemplation of 
the bride’s peril was too much for 
her nervous system. 

‘ And he was positively married to 
the actress years ago. Who would 
have thought it! Ah, the folly of 
young men !’ 

‘Fortunately it 
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under our knowledge, dear ; I fear 
they are a sad lot.’ 

‘And an actress too! Well, the 
less said the better ; but one never 
knows whom Lady Ariadne may 
introduce one to; I declare I am 
always nervous on entering her 
rooms. I should not feel in the 
least surprised at meeting Made- 
moiselle Terpsichore, the danseuse 
of Covent Garden, or the Drury 
Lane clown, at her house.’ 

‘That is the mixture of society 
and art which Lady Ariadne aims 
at; it is Bohemianism @ Za mode. 
However, I am thankful to have 
seen the woman whom Lord Rock- 
strands married; you remember 
her, dear, on that night ?’ 

*O yes. She is one of us now. 
Lady Ariadne, or some one equally 
artistic, will probably present her 
at Court one of these days. She 
may become the fashion, and end 
by marrying a duke, like Miss Mel- 
lon—who knows? We must be 
civil to her when we meet her,’ 
and Lady Everfair sighed over the 
degenerate taste of some members 
of the peerage. 


Charlotte Weston went abroad. 
All her hopes were crushed, her 
faith in man lowered to the dust, 
her love humbled. Life was all 
dark to her now. Hidden away 
in her most secret thoughts the 
dead man’s memory lay wrapped 
in the graveclothes of silence. 

The scene in the conservatory 
had been a shock to her, from 
which she was slow to recover. 

This man, whom she had loved 
and trusted, had resolved to deceive 
and betray her. After this all the 
world seemed a snare and a delu- 
sion. For days and weeks she sat 
staring before her as oneina trance, 
speaking little and seeing no one. 
The memory of that night ever rose 
before her with sickening horror. 

When her mother at last deemed 
it advisable to tell her of his sudden 
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death—as the press declared it, for 
no one ever knew the part the 
poacher had played in that scene 
on the lonely road, and Lord Rock- 
strands never mentioned it—she 
heard it with quietness, but it tem- 
pered all her thoughts with mercy. 

Had he not sinned for her sake? 

The brief romance of her life 
was over for ever; its records laid 
aside in some empty chamber of 
her heart, never to be spoken of in 
the future years, to be thought and 
sorrowed over as long as life 
lasted. 

Mrs. Weston went abroad as 
soon as her daughter was able to 
travel, with the intention of not 
returning for many long years. 

That matron was now a changed 
woman. Fate had altered all her 
plans and disturbed all her care- 
fully-laid schemes with an utter 
recklessness. Her hopes were 
levelled, her ambitions lowered, 
her heart humbled. In this sorrow 
which had fallen on them both 
alike, mother and daughter were 
drawn together by a bond of com- 
mon sympathy closer than they had 
ever been before. 

Time and change work wonders ; 
they wrought much service in Char- 
lotte Weston. After a while life 
grew less the great endless blank 
it had seemed at first, and some 
rays of hope crept into her heart. 

She spent the summer in Switzer- 
land, the autumn in southern 
France, and wintered in Rome. 

Here she was once more induced 
to enter society, where she was 
quick to gather many admirers 
around her. The great sorrow 
which she had passed through im- 
parted to her face an expression 
of thoughtfulness and pensiveness 
which rendered it all the more at- 
tractive ; and occasionally, in mo- 
ments of repose, a look of patient 
sadness came into her violet-hued 
eyes that gave them a tender 
dreaminess they lacked before. 
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One day Count Vencenzi, whom 
she had frequently met, spoke to 
her. 

‘Signora,’ he said, ‘your ro- 
mance is dead ; I read it in your 
sweet eyes. It lives no more, it is 
locked in your heart. Pardon me ; 
so too is mine, it lies buried in the 

ve. 

She listened to him calmly, and 
made no reply. She knew that 
what he said was true. 

‘ Let us unite our lives,’ he con- 
tinued, ‘ let me offer you my hand 
and heart. Love may come again, 
by and by, to you and to me ; who 
knows ?” , 

There was an honest ring in his 
voice which pleased her; there was 
a light on his face for which many 
women had looked in vain. 

Love already came to him, 
though he did not know it had. It 
had crept into his life silently as a 
sunbeam steals across the sky, and 
this new love had touched and 
warmed his heart, and brightened 
his days. 

Charlotte gave him her hand. 
She could give him her affection, 
her friendship, her respect; but 
she could not bring to life the love 
that lay cold and dead in her heart. 
This man, she felt, read her mind 
and understood her: a certain 
sympathy existed between them 
which made his society agreeable 
to her. When she gave him her 
hand it was as a pledge of her con- 
sent to become his wife. The 
Italian bent down, and raised her 
fingers to his lips. 


Few regretted Lord Rockstrands 
more than Monsieur Emile Dulcet. 
The Earl’s death was a clear loss 
of a thousand a yearto him. More- 
over, he was united to Lord Rock- 
strands by sympathy, and through 
understanding and a certain fellow- 
feeling—all in themselves stronger 
than bonds of blood. 

The master whom he had suc- 
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cessfully served, whose interests 
were united with his own in a man- 
ner closer than the world knew, 
was gone away forever. Such a 
man, so clever, with such power 
and strength, so quick to under- 
stand, so subtle to devise, so 
courageous to undertake, he would 
never meet again. 

‘Ah, he was admirable!’ said 
Monsieur Emile Dulcet, raising his 
hands and his eyebrows at one and 
the same time. 

He would never meet his like 
again. 

‘And he was dead! Strange 
that such men should die!’ he 
mused philosophically, ‘while so 
many fools whom no one wanted, 
and who had no particular business 
in the world, save to plague each 
other, and run in one another’s 
way, and cry out their foolishness 
at the pitch of their shrill voices, 
lived merrily enough. It was 
strange indeed. Did they want so 
many clever people in the other 
world, and was this but made for 
fools ?’ 

Emile Dulcet shrugged his shoul- 
ders ; he could not understand it. 

‘ Ah, Marie, angel mine ! a good 
friend has been lost to us,’ he said, 
as he read Lord Rockstrands’ obi- 
tuary notice in the Z7mes. 

Tears stood in his eyes. Plump 
brown-faced madame kissed her 
lord and master. 


That night when Beatrice met 
her husband face to face was the 
last on which she played at the 
Ophelia or any other theatre. 

Mr. Damington was surprised 
and horror-stricken at receiving a 
telegram from her next morning, 
declaring she was too ill to appear 
for some time ; however, at ‘a few 
hours’ notice,’ as the press stated, 
Miss Amy St. Somebody, who had 
privately understudied Beatrice, 
took up the great actress’s part. 

The audience was so pleased 
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with Miss St. Somebody's courage, 
and so grateful at not being disap- 
pointed, that she became a public 
favourite; so that, as the lady 
afterwards remarked, with some 
originality, ‘It’s a bad wind that 
blows nobody good.’ 

There was no trouble in proving 
Charles Goulding and the eleventh 
Earl of Rockstrands to have been 
one and the same person. There- 
fore Beatrice became Countess of 
Rockstrands, and the possessor of 
a handsome jointure, and a dower 
house situated not far from the 
town where she acted for two gui- 
neas a week in a stuffy little thea- 
tre. 

But the town had other and 
pleasanter memories for her, as she 
well remembered. 

Before six months had passed 
she married George Mortimer. 

‘ And so our happiness has come 
at last, George dear,’ she said, the 
eve of their wedding-day. Nothing 
now could part them. 

A tender loving look came into 
her great gray eyes. A smile parted 
her lips. 

‘Yes. Do you remember the 
drama we planned out when I was 
a sick man, before I went away to 
the Isle of Wight ?” 

‘I do. It had more acts than 
we anticipated, love ; do not let us 
speak of it.’ 

‘But it had the same ending, 
and that is well.’ 

‘Thank God! she answered 
gratefully, and she bowed her head 
and was silent for a time. Her 
heart was just then too full; she 
could not speak. 

He took her hand in his. 

‘Life has gone by like a dream 
since we first met,’ she said after a 
while, looking before her into va- 
cancy. 

‘ Not always a pleasant dream.’ 

‘Not always,’ she repeated, re- 
membering that night by the sea- 
shore, when he had told her she 
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was dearer than life to him, and 
calling to mind the weary waste of 
days and the strong heart-struggles 
that had followed, and that period 
when he had lain for months sick 
almost unto death. 

He pressed the hand still held 
in his own. 

‘Now we will awake to happi- 
ness, Beatrice ; the future shall be 
no dream to us, but a joyous rea- 
lity,’ he said, looking into her 
eyes. 

‘With you, dear, by me life can 
never be otherwise,’ she answered 
calmly. 

She looked into his face and 
smiled. Happiness had come into 
their lives at last. 


‘The world is strange,’ said Lady 
Ariadne, sighing as she spoke. 

‘And sad,’ responded Adrien 
Messieurs. 

They had been speaking of their 
friends, and of Lord Rockstrands’ 
untimely death. 

They were seated at the feet of 
the white-limbed god. Lady Ari- 
adne half-reclined on a low couch 
of azure-hued velvet ; the pale gold 
of her hair lay in relief against a 
pillow of sea-green satin, worked 
with quaint figures, copied from a 
fresco by Giotto di Bondone. A 
robe of palest primrose shade, fall- 
ing round her slight form, marked 
by its delicate outlines the graceful 
repose of her limbs. 

Adrien Messieurs sat on a stool 
beside her, his head resting on his 
hand ; the reflection of the crimson 
lamp, burning before Apollo, shone 
upon his pale face. 
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Neither of them spoke for some 
time. 

It was evening, and the fading 
light fell dimly through the windows 
beyond, making the pictures of the 
sad-eyed Beatrice Cenci and the 
fair Venus of Milo look shadowy 
and indistinct. 

The place was very quiet and 
calm. A sweet scent of tea-roses, 
mingled with the fainter fragrance 
of incense, was in the air. The 
strange figures on the tapestry stood 
out in relief against the dead yel- 
low hue of their background. 

‘Flowers, said Adrien Mes- 
sieurs, after a while—‘ flowers, and 
all sweet things that bud and blow 
beneath the summer sun, are alone 
the true emblems of love. They 
sweeten the summer hours of life, 
as love alone makes fair and beau- 
tiful the lives of mortals.’ 

His voice was low and musical. 
He looked at Lady Ariadne as he 
spoke. Once he sighed. 

‘Flowers, too, are emblems of 
death,’ she answered slowly and 
almost sadly. ‘They blow and 
blossom but to die. Do they typify 
at once both love and death ?” 

‘No,’ he responded. ‘ True love 
never dies. It unites here and in 
that space beyond. It is immor- 
tal ? 

Lady Ariadne looked earnestly 
into his eyes. They held a story 
for her which it was a happiness to 
read. 

A tall pale lily stood within 
reach of his arm ; he broke it from 
its stem and handed it to her. 

She kissed it tenderly, and placed 
it in her breast. 


END OF ‘ MERELY PLAYERS.’ 








RORY OF THE HILLS. 


An unwritten Chapter of Irish History. 
By W. B. GUINEE, 


i 


Mr. LOWTHER, M.P., some time 
ago said, in his airy and pungent 
fashion of political criticism, that 
Earl Cowper is but the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland de jure, the Vice- 
roy de facto being ‘ Rory of the 
Hills. The member for North 
Lincoln has been Irish Secretary, 
and in spite of certain maxims 
chargeable to Oxenstiern and Beau- 
marchais, the superstitious public 
still credits men who have held 
Ministerial office with a knowledge 
of the State questions they happen 
to discuss. It is possible Mr. 
Lowther knows something of the 


rival he has set over her Majesty’s 


deputy in Ireland. In that case 
he is, it may be safely said, enlight- 
ened beyond perhaps all other 
Englishmen and all but a very few 
Irishmen. 

Who is Rory ofthe Hills? The 
difficulty of the answer is historical. 
Practically, itis easy to say. Most 
people are aware, in a general way, 
of the ‘power behind the throne’ 
in the Irish land war. They see 
the dread name day after day in 
print. It is that of the complete 
letter-writer and mandatory to the 
passing Vehmgericht. His signa- 
ture gives all their force and mean- 
ing to those peremptory edicts by 
which the reign of terror is estab- 
lished and maintained. His sum- 
mons is as decisive and as penal 
as that of the Rabelaisian King 
Gaster —‘ Faire le fault sans délai, 
ou mourir.’ No proprietor, how- 
ever armour-plated, no peasant, 
however bold, can afford to dis- 
regard the missive which has for 


postscript a coffin and crossed 
blunderbusses. The device signi- 
fies death. It is that of the execu- 
tioner of ‘the wild justice of re- 
venge.’ The tribune, the dictator 
of the day, rules in committee, or 
on the platform, or from the 
benches below the Opposition gang- 
way. His place is in the Cabinet 
of agitation. Rory operates in the 
field, from behind the hedge by 
preference. He supplements by 
material pressure the moral force 
of the oration and the manifesto. 
Agitators may come and agitators 
may go, but Rory, like an under- 
secretary, remains for ever. It is 
possible to reach and even to sup- 
press the tribune or the dictator. 
But Rory is as the pestilence 
that walketh in darkness, or the 
poison for which science knows no 
antidote, which science cannot 
even localise. He creates a disease 
in the State to which no adminis- 
trative quackery has yet success- 
fully medicined. Some think the 
method of treatment hitherto has 
been as if it were always the two 
Diafoiruses in consultation, with 
Sganarelle physicking the patient. 
Rory of the Hills has defied the 
Executive for over two centuries ; 
and he may hold his ground, in 
spite of remedial legislation, to fur- 
nish a fancy sketch to the New 
Zealander of the future. Sword 
and gibbet, or place and pension, 
have killed off or bought off many an 
upheaval and many a leader of Irish 
unrest since his name first added 
to the wild shibboleths of discon- 
tent and disaffection. Tory and 
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Rapparee, Whiteboy and Leveller, 
United Irishman and Young Ire- 
lander, Repealer and Fenian, Land 
Leaguer and Skirmisher—all these, 
and many more, have appeared in 
turbulent succession. Some have 
carried their desperate devotion to 
the scaffold or the purgatory of 
penal servitude ; some have made 
thrifty market of their treasonable 
wares, selling them, it might be, 
for judgeships, for colonial honours, 
or the like, while others lived to 
feel, in the spirit of La Rochefou- 
cauld’s reflection, that patriotism, 
like calf-love, is an enthusiasm of 
youth, which loses its heroic gla- 
mour as advancing years bring 
cooler blood and make passion 
wait upon the judgment. At one 
time they had, each and all, Rory 
for an ally. His alliance is almost 
as destructive as his enmity. Mr. 
Parnell finds it so, and so did Mr. 
Butt, so did Mitchell, so did 
O'Connell, and before him Emmett 
and the Geraldine. 

Rory of the Hills is not a mere 
phrase like Captain Moonlight or 
Captain Rock. He represents a 
personage as well as a sentiment. 
It is, however, only the latter 
which exists; a circumstance which 
caused, it is said, no little dis- 
appointment and surprise to the 
special correspondent of a Paris 
journal, who visited Ireland some 
months ago to examine, on the 
spot, the condition of the country. 
M. de Molinari had, it seems, 
figured to himself in the bearer of 
the romantic title a brigand more 
real than Hadji Stavros, and as 
picturesque as About’s clever crea- 
tion. He found, no doubt to the 
loss of his readers, that Rory of 
the Hills was a myth, not a man, 
or, to be more accurate, an in- 
fluence, not an individual. 

It is exactly two hundred years 
since, on the 25th of April 1681, 
Count Redmond O’Hanlon, the 
original of Rory of the Hills, perish- 
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ed by the Nemesis he had long 
provoked. His fate has hitherto 
been a matter of conjecture, Irish 
writers so painstaking and well- 
informed as, for instance, Mr. 
Godkin and Mr. Prendergast con- 
fining themselves to inference on 
the point. The mystery has been 
wholly cleared up by the publica- 
tion, in the Report of the Royal 
Commissioners on Historical Manu- 
scripts, ofa series of state papers from 
the muniments of the House of Or- 
mond. The Butlers haveheld a fore- 
most place in the Irish chronicle ever 
since the invasion, and it was during 
the Lord-Lieutenancy of one of the 
family that the Government suc- 
ceeded, by a desperate and ques- 
tionable expedient, in ridding itself 
of one of the most skilful and 
troublesome antagonists with whom 
it has had to deal in the long 
record of Irish rebellions. 

Redmond O’Hanlon holds, in 
the folk-lore and the traditionary 
sentiment of the Irish peasantry, a 
place akin to that held by Robin 
Hood in the popular mind of Eng- 
land,or William Wallace in the High- 
land heart. It would be, perhaps, 
nearer the mark to say he is Wal- 
lace and Rob Roy rolled into one. 
He represents the freebooter as 
well as the patriot, the raider as 
well as the rebel. His robberies 
were necessities of war rather than 
the ignoble exploits of the high- 
wayman. An imaginative people, 
speaking a language which runs as 
naturally into poetical expression 
as any of the Oriental tongues, 
soon transformed their hero’s name 
into ‘ Rory of the Hills,’ the Eng- 
lish version of the Gaelic ‘ Eman 
ac Knuic,’ a title since preserved 
not only by the national muse, or 
in legends of the rustic hearth, but 
in many a lawless deed. 

The Royal Commissioners, in 
their Seventh Report, Part IL, 
page 747, briefly sketch a career 
which forms perhaps one of the 
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most remarkable chapters in the 
history of Ireland. They tell us 
‘that in the North of Ireland, towards 
the latter part of the seventeenth 
century, many of the native Irish 
Royalists, deprived of their posses- 
sions through the operation of the 
Act of Settlement, leagued them- 
selves under leaders, and organised 
a system of levying contributions, 
as well as of protecting the pro- 
perties of those who came to terms 
with them. It was their hope that 
awar, “‘orsome other circumstance,” 
might enable them to regain their 
former positions.’ These armed 
outlaws were called Tories, and 
the ill success of the royal troops 
despatched from time to time for 
their suppression suggests some 
such complicity as existed between 
the Athenian gendarmes and the 
King of the Mountains. The most 
noted commander of the Tories 
was Rory, or Redmond O’Hanlon, 
the son of a gentleman of the once 
powerful sept of that name, which 
in earlier days had owned a rich 
district in Louth. The Commis- 
sioners add that ‘ Redmond, styled 
also Count O’Hanlon, served for a 
time in the royal army, and is said 
to have been a scholar and a man 
of parts.’ Unfortunately, like many 
conquerors and bank directors, he 
turned his education and accom- 
plishments to dishonest account. 
He kept several counties waste, and 
rendered travelling without convoy 
impossible. A writer of the period, 
quoted in the report, declares that 
since the general rebellion of Ire- 
land forty years before, not all the 
Tories in the kingdom had done 
the mischief or given the trouble 
of ‘ this fellow,’ both in the govern- 
ment of the Earl of Essex and that 
of the Duke of Ormond. ‘ Various 
attempts have been made, and 
large rewards offered, for bringing 
in his head. The Earl of Essex 
employed several, the next Lord 
Deputy did the same, but all proved 
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unsuccessful,’ till the Duke of 
Ormond ‘at last took his own way’ 
and compassed the happy riddance. 

The outlaw came of a family 
never well affected to English rule, 
or willing to conform to the laws 
of the Pale. ‘O’Hanlon’s coun- 
trie,’ as described in a survey of 
the year 1598, stretched to Newry 
from Dundalk and Armagh. It 
was for the most part wild woods, 
bogs, and hills. Lord Deputy 
Chichester corroborates this ac- 
count in a note which winds up 
with the hope that the reigning 
chief of the O’Hanlons may be the 
last of his troublesome race. The 
O’Hanlons, writes Dymmok, ‘ are 
the worst neighbours and borderers 
ever a county had.’ Sir Henry 
Sydney informs the Queen’s 
Government that a certain rash 
and over-confident gentleman, 
Chatterton by name, had under- 
taken to expel the O’Hanlons ; 
‘but in truth, my lords, the poor 
man hath utterly undone him- 
self in wrestling with them.’ The 
sept could turn out two hundred 
and fifty foot and sixty horse. 
After the memorable ‘journey of 
the Blackwater,’ the most signal 
and serious repulse ever suffered 
by an English army in Ireland, Sir 
Tirlough O’Hanlon with his caval- 
ry pursued the remnant of Marshal 
Bagnal’s muster to the walls of 
Armagh, killing, among other 
fugitives, Captain Romley ‘ while 
smoking his pipe by the roadside’ 
—probably one of the most note- 
worthy instances of sang-froid to 
be found in the whole range of 
practical philosophy. 

The territories of the O’Han- 
lons had been swallowed up piece- 
meal by successive forfeitures. In- 
dulgence in politics cost the Irish 
gentleman of the seventeenth cen- 
tury still more than excessive 
drinking and gambling cost his 
inheritor a century later. The con- 
fiscations of Elizabeth and James 
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cut what Hotspur would call a 
monstrous cantle off the broad do- 
mains of the UVa-H-Andauain, This 
was the penalty of resistance to 
the royal authority. The King’s 
writ was as valueless in O’Hanlon’s 
country as the warrant of Poet 
Laureate on the shores of the Tan- 
ganyika. The official who dared 
to bear to the chief a mandate from 
Dublin Castle fared still worse than 
the Catchpoles who served the 
Lord of Basché, or the bailiffs who 
bearded the Boycotters in the po- 
tential period of the Land League. 
But it is among the strange and 
most lamentable anomalies of Irish 
history that her people could take 
no attitude which put them right 
with their rulers, or delivered them 
from the calamities which make to- 
day what Lord Beaconsfield called 
‘the sorrows of afflicted centuries.’ 
The O’ Hanlons were impoverished 
for disloyalty. They were ruined 
for being loyal. When the Com- 
monwealth rose against the Mon- 
archy, the Ulster chief stood by 
King Charles, and suffered for his 
fidelity in the Cromwellian planta- 
tion of Ulster. Redmond O’Han- 
lon was born a second son, lord of 
himself, and little more; for his 
brother succeeded as head of the 
house to but a small estate at 
Tandragee. 

The Restoration promised relief 
and reward to the Roman Catholics 
and the Presbyterians who had 
stood loyally by the Crown. They 
had lost all for the King, and now 
that he had got his own again, they 
expected a grateful recognition of 
their sacrifices, and the recovery 
of their inheritances. They were 
miserably disappointed. Charles 
II. affected to lend a favourable 
ear to the multitude of petitioners. 
But he soon wearied of their impor- 
tunities, and of the sturdy protests 
of the Puritan holders who had 
ousted them. These outcries from 
Ireland worried the Merry Mon- 
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arch. They interfered with his 
Court masques, his dalliance with 
Mistress Gwynne, his pleasure at 
Newmarket, his dinners with the 
jockeys, his raking nights about 
town in company of Tom Killi- 
grew. He speedily yielded to ‘ the 
new interest,’ as the adherents of 
the Lord Protector called them- 
selves, and the Act of Settlement 
was passed, by which the confisca- 
tions were confirmed, and thou- 
sands of proprietors, who, as Lord 
Chief Justice Nugent said, ‘ were 
never outlawed or legally deprived 
of their estates,’ found their claims 
to restitution finally barred, and 
themselves hopelessly condemned 
to poverty, with all that embitters 
it. 

Rory of the Hills is therefore of 
agrarian origin, a pure result of 
that Irish Land Question which is 
just now being advanced another 
stage, either in the direction of 
settlement or of revival. The ter- 
rible ukase, ‘To hell or Connaught,’ 
ruthlessly enforced as it was, un- 
doubtedly drove into rebellion 
many who, however lacking in 
sympathetic allegiance to the Eng- 
lish domination, would have gladly 
accepted it for an assured foothold 
in the land of their fathers. But 
they saw themselves the objects of 
a policy of deliberate and syste- 
matic extirpation, identical with 
that which the successful invader 
has always adopted towards the 
conquered race, when their exist- 
ence, or their numbers, stood be- 
tween him and the enjoyment of 
the spoils. The policy was resented 
and resisted. Resentment and re- 
sistance were natural, were defen- 
sible, as many a British statesman, 
hampered by the errors of the past, 
has regretfully acknowledged. It 
is interesting to note that the out- 
breaks of popular fury provoked by 
the brutal injustice of those old 
days appear to have had a curious 
resemblance to later and less ex- 
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cusable demonstrations. For in- 
stance, Queen Elizabeth, writing 
to the Deputy, reproaches him 
with dilatoriness in suppressing a 
rising, which her Majesty considers 
the mere tumult of a ‘ ragged hand- 
ful of rogues and boys,’ pretty much 
as Archbishop McCabe, in his latest 
pastoral, speaks of the actors in the 
recent Land League riots in Dub- 
lin as a rabble of ‘misguided men 
and youths.’ 

Here is a fact, strange but true. 
Rory of the Hills is the political 
ancestor of Lord Salisbury. The 
Tory banditti of the year 1681 are 
the majority of the House of Peers 
of two centuries later. It is a de- 
velopment as startling as anything 
in Darwinism. The whirligig of 
time has surely wrought no stranger 
transmutation than that which has 
brought one of our great constitu- 
tional parties from the bogs of 
Ulster to the benches of the Legis- 
lature, and changed the outlawed 
rebel, with a price upon his head 
and the gallows in perspective, into 
the Leader of her Majesty’s Oppo- 
sition, with twenty able editors 
waiting on his words, and all the 
potentialities of Prime Ministerial 
office under his hat. The original 
Tory was by no means that influ- 
ential and respected factor in the 
Commonwealth which he has since 
become. Major Morgan, M.P. for 
the County Wicklow, speaking in 
the House of Commons in an early 
session of the reign of Charles IT. 
against a proposal for saddling an 
additional impost on Ireland, urged 
that the country was already more 
than sufficiently taxed. The con- 
temporary Hansard reports him as 
saying: * We have three beasts to 
destroy in Ireland, that lay burdens 
upon us. The first is the wolf, on 
whom we lay 5/7 a head ifa dog, 
and r1o/. if a bitch. The second 
beast is a priest, on whose head we 
lay 10/.; if he be eminent, more. 
The third beast is a Tory, on whose 
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head, if he be a public Tory, we 
lay 20/.; and 4os. on a private 
Tory. The honourable member 
adds,with some confusion ofspecies, 
‘Your army cannot catch them; the 
Irish bring them in; brothers and 
cousins cut one another's throats ; 
the desire to turn an honest penny 
clearly prevailing over sentimental 
considerations. ‘Tory shooting’ 
was a field sport of the period. 
Gentlemen went out to stalk a 
Tory as they stalk a deer or a tiger 
at present. Some highly success- 
ful battues are recorded. The 
game was as shy and difficult as 
the chamois ; but a single hunter 
has been known to bag in one day 
as many as eleven to his own gun. 
The Tory merely changed his sky ; 
he did not elude proscription when 
he crossed the sea. Among the 
braveries used to deck out the 
water-pageant of Lord Mayor’s-day, 
1691, the device which most took 
the popular eye and attracted the 
particular notice of King Wil- 
liam and the Court, who watched 
the gala from a balcony at White- 
hall, was that of a number of orange- 
trees, planted on a barge, ‘ avec 
quantité de Rapparées a’ Irlande pen- 
dus aux branches, 

The personal career of Count 
Redmond O’Hanlon is one of the 
problems of biography. It is shaded 
by that friendly obscurity to which 
many other distinguished individ- 
uals are deeply indebted. Accord- 
ingto the Royal Commissioners and 
other unexceptionable authorities, 
Rory of the Hills was a person of ro- 
mantic and even heroic character- 
istics; the victim of circumstances 
which were his misfortune, not his 
fault. Heserved forsome time inthe 
Royal armies ; and while on the 
Continent with his regiment, fell 
out with a brother-officer over some 
question of nationality. These 
were the days of the duello, when 
men of honour in the ‘ misbegot- 
ten valiant’ mood of the fire-eater 
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Alcibiades, ‘laboured to bring man- 
slaughter into fashion.’ O’Hanlon 
was as ticklish on the topic of 
country as his compatriot Captain 
Macmorris, who passed such hot 
words on the subject with Fluellen 
at the siege of Harfleur. He chal- 
lenged his man, and killed him. 
Soon afterwards, on the reduction 
of the forces, he found himself 
without income or profession, but 
with expensive tastes and an Irish 
gentleman’s hostility to work. He 
had, moreover, a grievance against 
the rule which had confiscated the 
paternal acres. Seeing there was 
nothing else for it, or, perhaps, 
preferring that vocation to any 
other, he took to the road, and 
gratified at once his patriotic and 
his predal instincts. Here it is as 
well to quote the Royal Commis- 
sioners, who tell us (on authority) 
that O’Hanlon ‘made himself ac- 
quainted with all the by-passages 
in the country, and knew every 
lurking place in the mountains of 
Newry and Slievegullionin Armagh, 
so that whoever pretended to pur- 
sue him made but fruitless attempts, 
and commonly returned with loss 
and shame, like dogs that lost their 
ears, both before and after the re- 
wards were offered by Government 
for apprehending him. He was 
strong and active, and, as occasion 
required, could perform his feats 
either on foot or on horseback ; and 
though he was so notorious a plun- 
derer yet he was naturally of a very 
generous disposition, frequently 
giving share of what he got from 
the rich to serve the poor in their 
necessities. His remarkable actions 
and surprising attempts spread his 
character through all the country, 
and being joined by a great number 
of his former acquaintance (adven- 
turous lads, who became his as- 
sociates spontaneously till his com- 
pany was augmented to the num- 
ber of fifty active men, mostly his 
own relations), he then began to 
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take upon him a captain’s com- 
mand, and appointed a brigade to 
act in every province, who were 
always to return — barring acci- 
dents—four times a year to the 
general place of rendezvous, and 
give an account of their success ; 
and as soon as the booty was regu- 
larly divided, each brigade was 
ordered to exchange posts and to 
march out on duty again. This 
was their constant practice for 
years. ... There was no robbery 
committed anywhere in the king- 
dom but it was attributed to Cap- 
tain O’Hanlan, though he might 
be a hundred miles distant at the 
time.’ 

Mr. John Cosgrave, author of 
an entertaining and popular work, 
not, however, of historical autho- 
rity, gives fuller particulars respect- 
ing Redmond O'Hanlon, who- 
occupies a conspicuous place in 
his gallery of Hibernian worthies. 
Mr. Cosgrave, it must be owned, 
very decidedly vulgarises the figure 
of Rory ofthe Hills. But then no 
man is a hero to his valet de 
chambre, or to his political op- 
ponent, and this writer was evi- 
dently of the ‘Ascendency.’ Be 
this as it may, he gives some curi- 
ous details which show that O’Han- 
lon had powers of organisation 
worthy of a Carnot or a Davitt. 
His system of rendezvous and dis- 
persal, of flight and of foray, was car- 
ried out with the daring of a guerilla 
or a moss-trooper, and the skill of 
a Red Indian or a Cossack. He 
levied blackmail as methodically 
as a Chancellor of the Exchequer 
levies taxes, and his imposts were 
more cheerfully paid, for his receipts 
were sO many insurances of life 
and property. He issued safe- 
conducts at half-a-crown each. 
These documents were addressed 
‘to all inferior robbers and others,’ 
commanding them to pass the bear- 
er safely without molesting or plun- 
dering him. These mandates were 
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respected by the lesser outlaws as 
Chinese mandarins respect the de- 
crees of the Brother to the Sun. 
The great Tory, like his descend- 
ants when in office, administered 
through a bureaucracy. He kept 
three secretaries ; one for general 
correspondence, the others to regis- 
ter the thousands who paid tribute. 
The department was necessarily 
volant, but the work was done. 
Subscribers to this singular assur- 
ance left the protection of their 
persons and goods to O’Hanlon. 
They did so with such confidence 
that ‘ they felt their cattle as secure 
in the fields as if they were in their 
houses.’ Accidents will happen 
in the best-regulated administra- 
tions. It happened now and then 
that the confidence of his exten- 
sive clientéle was betrayed by some 
thief not having the fear of the 
grand Rapparee sufficiently in his 
heart. In such a case, application 
being made to O’Hanlon, he 
straightway ‘caused diligent search 
to be made throughout the king- 
dom ;’ and if he failed to recover 
the stolen property, remitted two 
years’ tribute. His titles and dig- 
nities would outrun, in a /ibro d'oro, 
or a Burke's Peerage, those of a 
Spanish grandee. He called him- 
self Lord Protector, in mockery of 
Oliver Cromwell; he anticipated 
Mr. Parnell with the high style of 
Dictator; he was, in addition, 
Chief Ranger of the Mountains, 
Surveyor-General of High Roads, 
and Lord Examiner of Passengers. 
Mr. Cosgrave observes that ‘his 
exploits spread his fame through- 
out most countries of Europe. In 
England he was Captain, in France 
Count, by which latter title he was 
known to all gentlemen of the 
road.’ Other biographers, it is only 
fair to say, allege that the dignity 
of Count was actually conferred ; 
and it is not impossible, seeing that 
foreign potentates have been oc- 
casionally as lavish of such honours 
VOL. XXIX. 
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as American universities are of 
their degrees. In one important 
detail Mr. Cosgrave betrays ani- 
mus or ignorance. He gives an 
entirely fanciful account of his 
hero’s death. O’Hanlon did not 
perish through woman’s perfidy, 
like Holofernes, or Samson, or the 
eminent Blueskin. But this is a 
point reserved. 

His career is, of course, extrava- 
gantly overlaid with the JAilesie 
Fabule. Many of his hairbreadth 
scapes and adventures by flood 
and field have a suspicious resem- 
blance to experiences attributed to 
illustrious colleagues in the same 
line of life, from the outlaw of 
Sherwood Forest down to Autoly- 
cus and Claude Duval. Some of 
the fairly authenticated feats he 
performed are noteworthy enough. 
He once rode eighty miles without 
drawing rein, pursued by succes- 
sive reliefs of cavalry and gentry, 
and escaped in the end by a curi- 
ous accident. Another time Gene- 
ral Napper, riding to a review, was 
taken in an ambuscade by the 
Count, his escort put to flight, and 
himself literally deplumed. An 
officer sent out to punish the pro- 
fanity fared no better. A pre- 
sumptuous pedlar ventured to rob 
a wayfarer or two in the Count’s 
name. The plundered travellers 
were tributaries to the Lord Exa- 
miner of Passengers, and had his 
passport in their pockets when 
forced to stand and deliver by an 
impostor. Their protests reached 
O’Hanlon, who straightway took 
steps to suppress the pretender. 
He had the audacious pedlar cap- 
tured, and sent him bound and 
gagged to the keeper of Armagh 
gaol, who received him by virtue 
of a warrant, running, 

‘ Redmond O’Hanlon, Count, zv 
Zoco one of his Majesty’s Justices of 
the Peace for the county Armagh, 
Chief Ranger of the Mountains, 
&c. I herewith send you the body 
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of John Macnie, who was this day 
brought before me and examined 
for robbing Mr. Robert Wilcoxe on 
the King’s high-road, requesting of 
you to hold him in safe custody 
till the next assizes, to be held for 
said county ; and for so doing this 
shall be your sufficient authority. 
Given under my hand this last day 
of March 1675.’ 

It was only during the trial that 
the error in the commitment was 
detected, and immediately pleaded 
on behalf of the prisoner, who was 
thereupon remanded pending a- 
mendment of the informations, 
judge, jury, counsel, audience, and 
pedlar ‘joining in as pleasant a 
fit of merriment as ever was heard 
in a court of justice’ over the hu- 
morous prank of that mad wag, 
Rory of the Hills, whom his lord- 
ship would give his wig to have the 
chance of hanging. 

Historical romances have been 
spun out of less sensational and 
possibly more doubtful incidents 
than are related to this day of the 
man who for many years lived the 
hunted life of the outlaw, the head 
and front of Irish agitation in its 
extreme stage. His encounters 
with his pursuers, his love passage 
with the daughter of a magistrate 
who was his most implacable 
enemy, the story of his life and of 
his death, abounding as they do 
with episodes strikingly illustrative 
of the state of Ireland two centu- 
ries ago, still live in peasant lore, 
though, curiously enough, the asso- 
ciation of the original Rory of the 
Hills with his altogether ‘ base, 
bloody, and brutal’ descendant ap- 
pears to have quite escaped the 
popular cognisance. 

The Ormond papers tell us how 
the Government at last managed to 
turn against O’Hanlon the laugh 
he had so long raised against them. 
He had sinned beyond forgiveness, 
perhaps ; but somehow there is a 
want of magnanimity in the Vice- 
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regal vengeance. The outlaw pe- 
titions the Lord Bishop of Clogher 
from ‘Greenhall, 7ber the last, 
1680.’ ‘ My Lord,—Being given to 
understand, of severall of your lord- 
ship’s charitable acts in extending 
mercy towards the distressed, and 
thereby bringinge the cuntrie into a 
peceable and quiet condition by 
your lordship’s mercifull wisdom 
rather than by force and armes of 
the souldier . . . all of which hath 
imboldened mee to begg and crave 
a part of your lordship’s universall 
favour towards me and my brother 
Loghlin, wee beeng heartilie sorrie 
for our long rebellion, first aganst 
the Almightie God, secondly aganst 
our dread soveraine, and thereby 
for being the ocation of the ruinat- 
ing of many a poor subject. Now, 
my humble request is that your 
lordship, out of your accustomed 
goodness and mercie, may be 
pleased to solesett in our halfes to 
the Lord Lieutenant, and counsell 
for a certain limited time or lease 
for our lives ; and wee shall ingadge 
and undertake, for our greate trans- 
gretions, to secure all the roades 
betwixt Downpatrick and county 
of Monaghan ; and further, as your 
lordship shall reasonably ingadge us, 
from allrobberies, as also banish, ap- 
rehend, and behed all other Tories 
within them counties, and shall 
likewise dissolve, probe, and appre- 
hende allsuch personsasin their own 
houses duels peacblie, who are con- 
stand robbers and stealers, giving 
you selves our names when they are 
comiting of those factes ; so humbly 
begging pardon for our boldness, 
with your lordship’s favour, I most 
humbly take leeve.—Your lord- 
ship’s most humble servant, Rep- 
MOND HANLEWAN.’ 

There is a certain incoherency 
in the tail of this appeal, as, for 
instance, the description of peace- 
able dwellers in their own houses 
as constant robbers and stealers. 
But upon the whole Redmond 
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wrote as sensibly as the Lord 
Bishop of Clogher, while he cer- 
tainly spelt better than the Duke 
of Ormond. His Excellency did 
not think well to set a thief to 
catch a thief. Having the outlaw 
at bay after so long a chase, he 
determined to make sure of him. 
He summoned to council William 
Lucas, Esq., of Drumintyan in 
Down, a mighty hunter of Tories, 
and a zealous magistrate. The 
Duke gave this gentleman, after 
anxious consultation and arrange- 
ment, a commission calling upon 
all loyal subjects to assist him ‘in 
the apprehending, killing, and 
destroying of proclaimed Tories 
and rebels.’ Provided with this 
warrant, Mr. Lucas sent for a fos- 
ter-brother of his, one Art O’Han- 
lon, ‘out in rebellion’ with the 
chief Rapparee, and contrived 
with him by viceregal warrant the 
death of the outlaw. Art, ‘ being 
furnished, encouraged, and armed’ 
by Mr. Lucas, waited his opportu- 
nity, which came on Monday, 
April 25th, 1681, and is thus re- 
lated: ‘ The account that I am to 
give you may be said to be tragi- 
comical, for it has bloodshed and 
battery in it, yet is the tidings of 
it very welcome. ... The relation 
was this day brought of the sur- 
prise and killing of the famous 
northern Tory, Count O’Hanlon, 
On Monday the said Art O’Han- 
lon and William Sheel, in company 
with Redmond O’Hanlon, were 
near the Eight Mile Bridge, in the 
county of Down, waiting for a prize 
on the score of a fair that was held 
there, at which place, while they 
were watching for their prey, Red- 
mond took some occasion to quar- 
rel with Art as they were smoking 
their pipes, and in the close bid 
him prepare for himself, for he 
should not be any longer a Tory in 
any of the three counties (viz. 
Monaghan, Down, or Armagh), 
whereupon Art rose up and said, 
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*T am very glad of it, and will go 
just now ;” and then, taking up his 
arms (having his authority and pro- 
tection about him), immediately he 
shot Redmond in the left breast 
with his carbine, and forthwith ran 
to the Eight Mile Bridge for a 
guard; but Art returned with a 
guard, and Mr. Lucas, who soon 
had notice at the Newry, where he 
was waiting Redmond’s motions for 
the same ends, found Redmond's 
body ; but the head was taken off 
by O’Sheel, who fled with it; the 
body they removed to the Newry, 
where it lies under a guard till 
orders be sent how it shall be dis- 
posed of; and since that Mr. Lucas 
has sent out a protection and as- 
surance to O’Sheel to bring in the 
head of that arch-traytor and rebel, 
Redmond O’ Hanlon.’ 

Death, says Juvenal, proclaims 
our true dimensions. Measured by 
this standard, Redmond O’ Hanlon 
is much bigger than a great many 
honester men. Here he is, after two 
hundred years, an active, malign, 
and powerful influence in the land. 
His ghost confronts the viceroyalty 
which made it. He speaks from 
his nameless grave, and a terrified 
people hasten to obey. Sympa- 
thetic biographers complain that 
after his death many crimes com- 
mitted by others were charged to 
him. Jes morts font toujours tort 
is a maxim singularly applicable in 
this case, for his admirers must 
admit that in his disembodied state 
Rory of the Hills has justified the 
darkest impeachments of his ene- 
mies. It is very characteristic that 
he should be a hero with the people 
he treats so like a tyrant. They 
have made the Genius of Erin 
lament him in an elegy thus roughly 
turned into English : 


‘ NED OF THE HILLs. 


The Summer's abroad on the mead and 
the mountain, 

May tempts me once more to the grove 
and the fountain ; 
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But brightness and beauty grief darkens 
and chills : 

*Tis no summer to me without Ned of the 
Hills, 


He loved his own Granua, and all his en- 
deavour 

Was meant to relieve what afflicts me for 
ever, 

But he failed and he perished—God wills 
what He wills, 

But ’tis black woe to me to lose Ned of 
the Hills. 


They called him a rebel: no rebel was 
greater, 

If keeping his troth made him rebel and 
traitor. 

I long since were rid of my sorrows and 


ills 
If all were as faithful as Ned of the Hills. 


Edelweiss. 


The heart of my hero’s a clod of the valley ; 

The courage lies low that had strength for 
its ally ; 

The blood of my best the fell Sassenach 
spills : 

He link want down my bravest in Ned of 
the Hills. 


When others despaired in disaster and 
danger, 

He stood out alone between me and the 
stranger ; 

His life was the forfeit-—a forfeit that fills 

The cup of my dolour for Ned of the 
Hills. 


Ye wise and ye holy, I pray ye discover 

How is it my love is a curse to my lover? 

Who love me still suffer; ‘tis death that 
distils 

From my tove for true lovers like Ned of 
the Hills.’ 


EDELWEISS. 


Gong, quite gone, the Summer roses red. 

(How pale the bands that late her blushes wed!) 
Revapoured back to ether seas again 
Forget-me-nots, pure drops of azure rain. 

(Her eyes are closed—I look to heaven instead.) 


Mid cloud-isles, pink with Summer’s life-blood shed, 
Now flood-tide streams of Autumn blue light spread ; 
Only the clay-corruptive forms that wane 
Are gone, quite gone. 


Nor tints of fleeted Summer will have fled 
Till, wound in stainless snow, the year lie dead. 
(On Earth, Earth reveries must still remain, 
With hue of longing and with tinge of pain ; 
Nor, till with Edelweiss she wreath my head, 
Be gone, quite gone.) 





THE GYNZCEUM OF THE PLACE BLEUE. 


By EVELYN JERROLD, 


To say that the Place Bleue was at 
the devil in answer to a request 
for one’s company there to luke- 
warm hay-water and /efits fours, 
was only to tone down an unplea- 
sant fact, after the custom of a 
naturally courteous people. To 
ram his hat on his head and fly 
for dear life when the Place Bleue 
was mentioned, was as instinctive 
in a cabman as overcharging. To 
supplement the address, Place 
Bleue, with an apologetic murmur 
about the airy situation, was a 
softening of the announcement 
which residents got to feel they 
owed society. There are places in 
Paris which are farther from Paris 
than the Place Bleue; there are 
squares more cheerless, and quarters 
of colder complexion; there are 
suburbs more redolent of forlorn 
gentility, and highways wheredown 
more dismal hurricanes sweep ; but 
there is a special and peculiar 
blight and bleakness about the 
Place Bleue. Simple strangers, 
seduced from afar, and driving 
straight to it from the railway ter- 
minus, have been known to wail 
woe-begone half-way there, ‘O, 
put me down, please! There is 
some mistake. I said Paris. I 
want the Gay City.’ 

The Gay City! a cheerful char- 
nel, a merry morgue, rollicking 
Gower-street, beatific Millbank ! 
It stood stark naked, and not 
ashamed, at the end of a broad 
bald avenue, that seemed to have 
no end. Its nudity was not only 
the nudity of newness ; it was con- 
stitutionally nude. There are oc- 
togenarian chins virgin of beard. 


You felt that at a hundred and 
fifty, with brick-and-mortar grand- 
children growing up around, it 
would keep its abominable brand- 
new look, its cold cleanliness of 
the parvenu. And, poor Place, it 
had only aspired to be a parvenu. 
Built by parvenus, they had en- 
dowed it with all the attractions 
that usually captivate their kind. 
They had been generous in the 
matter of windows and balconies— 
your parvenu loves to live as much 
in the street as possible ; there was 
plenty of white and gold inside ; 
and the staircases looked as if they 
belonged to a monster hotel or 
cosmopolitan casino. There were 
stables that suggested livery stables ; 
and the little unfinished gardens 
looked like rusty pieces of a vil- 
lage green where a fair had just 
been held. And so the auriferous 
Yankees, the Brazilians with dia- 
mond mines, the Russians with 
principalities, the Fortunatus of 
the Fortunate Isles, the Monte 
Christos of Monte Carlo,—all the 
exotic shoddyocracy for which the 
quarter had been created, passed 
it by, or rather came not near it; 
and the Place Bleue was left to 
the chance occupancy of a poorer 
caste of genteel gipsydom. 

Thus in time the Place came to 
be known as a place where families 
that had no rootsanywhere knocked 
in their tent-pegs ; where wanderers, 
who had nothing to keep them at 
home, and not much to keep them 
abroad, settled for a season ; where 
peculiar and precarious professions 
had a local habitation ; and social 
waifs with no profession at all aired 
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a somewhat doubtful name. It 
became the asylum of a superior 
Alsatia, where the bravos killed 
nothing more sensitive than credit, 
and the cutpurses operated at the 
Bourse. But it is to be feared that 
the majority of the residents of the 
Place Bleue, or rather of the 
sojourners therein, were more suc- 
cessful in killing credit than in cut- 
ting purses. 

Nothing of all this, however, 
knew a slight simple bit of British 
girlhood rolling towards the Place 
through a late autumnal haze. The 
Summers were Liverpool people, 
and consequently supposed to 
know everything ; but in the mat- 
ter of Paris topography they fell 
short of omniscience, and sent the 
flower of their flock for polish and 
pronunciation to the Place Bleue, 
in the full conviction that it must 
be a rather quieter and more truly 
select Place de la Concorde. Belle 
Summer herself, even after the de- 
pressing journey to Dieppe, and the 
disenchantment of the arrival at 
the wintry Northern station, could 
not rid herself of the impression 
that she was entering a city of 
palaces, and ought to have travelled 
in her best silk gown in order to 
put in a decent appearance at her 
new abode. She had about Paris 
the same ideas that middle-class 
schoolgirls have about Venice— 
that is to say, it was to her mind 
half a dozen historic sites connect- 
ed with Louis XIV. and the Revo- 
lution; the boulevards and the 
fashions. The ‘business friend’ 
of her father, whose nominal 
guardianship had sat lightly upon 
him during the journey, and fell 
from him like a garment at the ter- 
minus, would not have felt himself 
bound to explain the reality to her, 
even if he had known ithimself; and 
so she was trundled in her tawdry 
yellow cab, as innocent a young 
Liverpudlian as ever called that 
same description of vehicle ‘ cahb.’ 
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‘Tt isn’t as sunny as we thought,’ 
she reflected, casting dubious eyes 
on busy but unexhilarating Rue 
Lafayette. ‘It would be almost 
foggy if it wasn’t Paris. I wonder 
if I should recognise the place 
where the poor Queen was shut up 
from the engravings? Ah, but the 
shops look delightful! I wonder 
if there are many of them in the 
Place Bleue ? 

Being a brisk and self-reliant 
little Lancashire lass, Belle did not 
feel as if the universe had aban- 
doned her because no greeting 
hand was outstretched to her on 
the railway platform. She had 
never been used to effusive, nor 
even to outward, manifestations 
of affection of any kind; and 
Madame des Mathurins could have 
no special leanings towards her, 
since she knew her not; and they 
might be making the quarterly jam 
or ‘doing’ the monthly washing at 
the Place Bleue—a hundred things 
that would prevent them from de- 
spatching a useful handmaiden in 
search of so insignificant a little 
stranger as herself. No hand of 
welcome would have been held out 
from the Summers’ Everton villa 
on any domestic black-letter day. 

But Belle had not been five 
minutes on Madame des Mathu- 
rins’ fourth floor ere she divined 
that this was not a household in 
which jam-making or linen-wash- 
ing would be deemed of paramount 
importance. 

*‘Madame’s out, but Mademoi- 
selle’s in the salon,’ said a surly 
slattern, after informing her that 
her boxes would be safe in the 
entry down-stairs, and that the 
concierge would carry them up 
ultimately. 

‘Mademoiselle ! There came a 
mild warmth to Belle’s heart, and 
an added ease to her limbs. In- 
dependent Lancashire lass as one 
may be, the society of one’s age 
and sex is cheering after twelve 
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hours’ experience of a ‘business 
friend of papa’s.’ The antecham- 
ber was warm and comfortably 
fitted, if rather redolent of im- 
minent dinner; the dining-room 
was something more than a mere 
room to dine in; but Belle passed 
through them unheeding, intent 
only on the unexpected promise 
of a congenial companion. 

‘ Foudre—coudre—how beastly it 
isn’t a rhyme that’s not altogether 
ridiculous !’ somebody was mutter- 
ing in the room beyond. 

An old lady of a bulk that seemed 
to brim over her garments, an old 
lady whose rather dirty hand was 
thrust into the tangles of her very 
dishevelled hair, sat at a spidery 
desk, in perplexed contemplation of 
a sheet of paper studded with era- 
sures as a leopard with spots. Belle 
Summer stopped, round-eyed, her 
amazement swallowing her disap- 
pointment. 

‘Come in, my dear demoiselle,’ 
said the plump Frenchwoman 
kindly. ‘It is Mees Sommair, of 
course. I would have come out 
to you, only you see we plunged 
in, O, inexpressible torments, my 
dear demoiselle! You, from the 
land of the grand Byron, will un- 
derstand that when the Muse 
holds one, one is all hers.’ 

She was very cordial, in spite of 
her muse, and had thrown down 
six or seven pieces of furniture 
while speaking, in a fluttering en- 
deavour to do something wholly 
unnecessary and uncomfortable to- 
wards the English girl’s comfort. 
Belle thought she might like, if 
she was not called upon to re- 
spect, her. 

‘Sophie—that was her niece, you 
know—Sophie must be in soon; 
but really they had so many and 
such various occupations between 
them—her own being of quieter, 
more reflective categories, as the 
dear demoiselle had seen.’ This, 
curving her neck stiffly, like an 
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elderly swan, and the arch look of 
a decayed columbine at the stained 
paper and spidery writing-table. 
‘Let her see: there were cards to 
be left at the Flicotteaux ; a ticket 
to get for the Gaudriole Parisienne 
(they knew one of the Gaudriole’s 
best composers—such a sympa- 
thetic talent!); that wonderful 
remnant of plush at St. Barabbas ; 
her teeth filed—O, you would al- 
most excuse her if she were late 
for dinner.’ 

And the poetess looked as if 
magnanimity could pardon few 
things more heinous. Belle sat 
listening, understanding here and 
there, wondering all through. A 
woman with such multifarious 
duties was to her as unimaginable 
as the precise occupations of a 
prime minister from dawn to mid- 
night. Without knowing it she 
had entered into the domesticity 
of one of the public characters of 
France ; she was to board and 
lodge with a celebrity. The posi- 
tion was embarrassing for a homely 
maiden, who found it difficult to 
dissociate her idea of fame from 
thatof AZangnall’s Questions and Ma- 
dame Tussaud’s gallery. Madame 
des Mathurins, however, was re- 
assuring, a brisk and buxom butter- 
fly ofa woman, whom humility itself 
could scarcely regard as august. 

A quick cool glance appraised 
Belle: good girl, ordinary insular 
pattern, that might be made ravish- 
ing if dressed and directed ; cloth 
gown years too old for her; and 
hair done—could her hair be called 
‘done’ out of Liverpool? All the 
time Madame rattled her welcomes 
and inquiries with easy superficial 
amiability, and her gaze fixed afar 
on the Arc de Triomphe. Still 
the dinner was cosy, the viands 
delicate, the Frenchwomen plea- 
sant, with the systematic pleasant- 
ness of people who know that frowns 
breed crows’-feet, and pursed lips, 
wrinkles. 
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But the women’s friendly voices, 
the warm light of the shaded 
lamps, the seductive savour of 
strange meats, produced, together 
with the sense of enjoyment, an 
uneasier sense as of some impro- 
priety in the course of commission, 
some adventure that was almost 
an escapade. She missed the se- 
cure and stable domestic atmo- 
sphere that was her native element. 
She missed the frank voices, the 
honest manners, of men about the 
board. Brother Tom, or Jack the 
cousin, were not intellectual eagles ; 
but the remembered stolidity of 
their freckled faces seemed almost 
heroic beside this powdered pretti- 
ness ; and when Madame des Ma- 
thurins lit a cigarette with her cof- 
fee, Belle thought, with a gush of 
regret, what a superior sweetness 
papa’s pipe had ! 

Madame narrated the events of 
her day. She seemed to have been 
feverishly busy to very little effect. 
She had met many acquaintances : 
the men appeared to be objects of 
a species of suspicious interest; the 
women she treated with a kind of 
perfunctory loyalty, such as a con- 
spirator may profess towards un- 
worthy friends for the sake of the 
cause they serve. 

‘But you went into the world 
sometimes?’ she said at last, re- 
verting, with sublime resignation, to 
a subject outside her own circle. 
*You are of an age to go out, 
surely?’ looking dubiously at Belle’s 
prosperous proportions, and vague- 
ly reflecting that they constituted 
rather an impertinence in a young 
girl. 

*O yes; always at Christmas. 
And we have a party on papa and 
mamma’s wedding-day.’ 

Madame’s treacherous’ eyes 
strayed dreadfully ; but her smile 
was heroically sympathetic—gua- 
ranteed fixed just so long as the 
facial muscles should hold out. 

‘How pleasantly patriarchal !’ 
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purred the poetess ; and then pro- 
ceeded to start an elaborate con- 
versation on English provincial 
life. Liverpool was, in her idea, an 
ugly and vulgar Versailles, where 
everybody went to bed before ten 
o'clock, and middle-aged inhabit- 
ants had not forgotten the ringing 
of the curfew bell. She herself had 
always lived in capitals (a diet of 
Batignolles and a taste of Camden 
Town) ; but she understood what 
a blessed repose there must be in 
provincial existence, where you 
have no newspapers, no theatres, 
no politics, of course, to stir the 
blood. Her guest acquiesced, 
puzzled, and hopeless of correcting 
so astounding a misconception. 

Going to bed early, when unex- 
cited, like a good many bouncing 
females who know no medium be- 
tween a giggle and ayawn, Madame 
des Mathurins was able to rise be- 
times, and resume the fussiness 
which was her business. Belle saw, 
without knowing that she saw, that, 
as an excuse for fussiness, she was 
a godsend ; and with half uncon- 
scious diplomacy she constrained 
herself to ‘give trouble.’ The 
French she was to perfect, and the 
piano she was to push forward, 
were matters she could have ar- 
ranged unaided in a day. The 
names of two or three masters and 
mistresses, and she could have made 
her choice and arranged her terms 
alone. 

But these coarse commercial 
aptitudes were cunningly disguised ; 
and with wise docility Belle put 
herself entirely into the hands 
of Madame des Mathurins. If 
Madame’s own information on any 
subject happened to be slender, 
she had always a near friend to 
whom that subject, as it were, es- 
pecially belonged. Music she ig- 
nored, treating it as a nonsensical 
hindrance to Talk; but Flora 
Poingdestre possessed the science 
in fee simple; being a really clever 
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crammer of scales, and a rather in- 
genious piecer-together of erotic 
popular airs, which she entitled 
the ‘Camel-driver’s Lullaby,’ or 
the ‘Siesta of the Guadalquivir 
Toreador : for Castagnettes.’ She 
was a plump little body, with a 
swarthy skin, and deliberately vi- 
vacious eyes. Pursued by an idea 
that she must redeem her English 
birth and parentage by emphasis- 
ing even the faults of her adopted 
country, she rattled Anglo-Parisian 
with the trained rapidity of a café- 
chantant soubrette. She cultivated 
flightiness as the rarest flower of 
French growth, and was arch with 
a business-like abandon that sug- 
gested, not a performance, but a 
rehearsal. 

‘Stéphane Tassard is just the 
man, and happens to be free, too. 
Quarrelled with the management 
because of his objections to Ber- 
lioz—you didn’t hear? And nota 
word of apology, my dear; a man 
is always better as our teacher. 
Not one too acute sympathy with 
the pupil. More precise, punctual, 
and all that. Ah, by the bye, you 
haven't heard that M. Bichonneau 
is worse than ever. Scenes every 
day. You ought really go to see 
poor Laure. When she may be 
able to go out nobody knows. 
He prevented her from going to 
the Laripétes’ last week. And she 
was to take four danseurs with her 
—poor Laure !’ 

‘Poor Laure!’ echoed Madame 
des Mathurins; and added the 
comprehensive apothegm, ‘ All men 
are horrid.’ 

Laure Bichonneau, who lived 
within gunshot of the Place, was 
not palpably enduring martyrdom. 
She was collapsed in a resonant 
cackle at some rare story recounted 
by Adah Dolfus, a German Jewess, 
whose verve Belle’s virginal pre- 
sence seemed to interrupt. The 
Eleven Thousand Virgins would 
not have interrupted her for long ; 
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and in a minute the anecdotal 
flood bubbled on again. 

‘ Positively—face to face, in the 
Hall of the Lost Footsteps at the 
St. Lazare Station. Of course, sus- 
pected each other of having an ap- 
pointment there. Both indifferent, 
but nettled. Tried not to see each 
other, and then bowed loftily, look- 
ing as if they vaguely remembered 
having met before. O, it must 
have been @ mourir de rire ! 

The humour of the situation ap- 
pealed most peculiarly to Madame 
des Mathurins ; but all enjoyed it 
intensely, with rippling chuckles 
that were still audible when the 
master of the house blundered into 
the room. 

Belle had never seen an Othello, 
and this was her first realisation of 
one: alittle man, dusty, rusty, and 
prematurely gray ; with the painful 
pottering manner of an ophthalmic, 
and the querulous impatience of a 
neglected child. 

‘I have looked into the matter,’ 
he said, in a dry tone, to Adah Dol- 
fus, ‘and there is no doubt the 
Dutch gave us clear-starching. 
You will find it all summed up 
here. The very low necks were 
introduced by Isabella of Bavaria ; 
here are a few extracts on that 
point.’ 

And he handed her a few slips 
of manuscript, with an air of mild 
importance that made the women’s 
lips curl ; but made one girl’s heart 
rise to a conception of the pitiful- 
ness of Othello’s part. ‘A savant, 
said Madame des Mathurins 
curtly, as they went home, ‘ and 
horridly sauvage, as they all were.’ 

Belle’s hostesses did their duty 
by her with a scrupulous honesty 
that did not exclude a certain good- 
natured interest in her dreams and 
schemes. Stéphane Tassard was 
a really able musician—too good 
for Belle’s blunt British faculties— 
and when Adah Dolfus took her 
French in hand, and introduced 
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her to lectures on chemistry and 
the Aryans at the Sorbonne, she 
was really in a fair way of getting 
as much out of a year in Paris as 
most insular maidens ever do get. 

Of the two tutors Belle preferred 
M. Tassard, albeit he was gaunt, 
and bald, and ill-dressed ; and so 
ceremoniously circumlocutory in 
his conversation, that she was 
tempted at times to startle him 
with his Christian name, or a 
scandalously familiar ‘old fellow.’ 
But he grew disquieting, like the 
rest of Madame des Mathurins’ 
social circle. He contracted a 
habit of studying his pupil with a 
puzzled, a compassionate, a senti- 
mental gaze, that was not less 
troublesome for being somewhat 
grotesque. 

He wanted to know where Adah 
Dolfus was wont to take her; and 
vaguely Belle divined that he was 
anxious to preserve the sacred in- 
sipidity of his ideal jeune fil/e in her 
person. 

‘ The Latin Quarter is not a place 
for demoiselles,’ he said. ‘And 
Madame Dolfus is not the dis- 
creetest chaperon.’ 

‘ And, pray, why not, Monsieur ?” 
Belle asked sharply. 

‘Well,’ the composer returned 
nervously, and with an air of pro- 
tecting devotion that irritated his 
pupil beyond measure,—‘ well, a 
lady who has been unfortunate 
enough to be divorced from her 
husband—O, not by reason of her 
faults, I am sure!—is not con- 
sidered a safe guide for a young 
girl in Paris.’ 

Belle opened her honest eyes 
until they were almost tragic. The 
dread word ‘ divorced’ meant hor- 
rors unspeakable to her. It was 
a shame that came to men and 
women who went to public-houses 
and police-courts. It was as un- 
natural, as uncanny, to be divorced 
as it was to pick pockets or become 
a vampire. 
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‘What do you mean?’ she said, 
uneasily indignant. 

‘O, I thought you knew. It is 
not a story for young ladies. The 
husband was a vaurien ; left her, 
or something. And they have di- 
vorce in Germany, you know: 
that’s why Madame des Mathurins 
envies her, pauvre dame ! 

And then, ashamed of his gush 
of gossip, he added that his interest, 
he might say his friendly interest, 
in Mademoiselle had led him to 
speak. 

It was a puzzle, but not quite a 
new puzzle, to Belle. The femi- 
nine Babel of the Place Bleue had 
made it clear to her that somehow 
or other the Place as a group had 
suffered sorely through the instru- 
mentality of perverse man. In- 
dividually the Place, with real 
feminine charity, rather cherished 
the rod that had smitten it; but 
as a party it would not pardon. 
For look at the variegated martyr- 
dom it had suffered! There were 
the dowdies, of which Mdlle. An- 
gele was a type—had not base men 
passed them by, ignoring the pre- 
cious worth of a poetic soul because, 
forsooth, a perishable waist was 
flat, or an ephemeral skin freckled ? 
Had not men, with criminal coarse- 
ness, denied money to devotees of 
dress, like Madame des Mathurins? 
Had not husbands positively fled 
from the lovely liveliness repre- 
sented by Miss Poingdestre? And 
could it be denied that monsters 
had been found to trifle with the 
affections of meek angels of thirteen 
stone like Adah Dolfus, under the 
specious pretext that the angels 
cultivated bodyguards of half a 
dozen, consisting mainly of flabby 
photographers, shabby  cotillon 
leaders, and nondescript lads of an 
age to be enlisted unsuspecting ? 

After sufferings like these, Belle 
thought it a divine spirit of forgive- 
ness on the part of her friends that 
induced them to discuss the male 
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guests at Madame des Mathurins’ 
coming reception with, at any rate, 
an appearance of ardent interest in 
the subject. The wives, the widows, 
were hurried over as wearisome 
inevitabilities ; the daughters were 
endured with exasperation. But 
whether Jules would have finished 
his volontariat in time, whether the 
sous-chef Jacques could be induced 
to bring a few of his Ministerial 
subordinates, whether Durand will 
have recovered from the measles, 
and the chances of Du Rand’s be- 
ing compelled to air his diamond 
stud at the Présidence on the very 
night,—these were. questions de- 
bated with a touching warmth that 
testified to the indomitable mag- 
nanimity of woman. 

Belle was not conspicuous in the 
councils, but on the very morning 
of the festival her importance rose. 
A gentleman wanted to see Mees 
Summer, and did see her, lounging 
into the sa/on where M. Tassard 
was bidding a lingering good-bye. 
A long gentleman, with yellow 
whiskers, a large mouth, and a loud 
voice. 

*O Jack, why didn’t you write?’ 
was all Belle said. 

‘Didn’t know I was coming till 
last night. Sudden business with 
Belgian railways. Why, I say, 
Belle, you’ve actually grown ! 

‘ Nonsense !’ Belle laughed ; and 
they were rudely lapsing into fami- 
liar talk of home, when the girl 
remembered simultaneously her 
manners and her music-master. 

Mon cousin, M. Blake, was chaar- 
may to meet M. Tassard, and re- 
sponded good-humouredly to ela- 
borate inquiries as to the comfort 
of his journey, his knowledge of 
Paris, and the rest. 

‘You will come?’ Belle said an 
hour afterwards, when Madame des 
Mathurins had graciously reiterated 
her desire that M. Blake would re- 
appear that evening; and ‘O, I’ll 
come, Brussells can wait; and it 
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seems years since we had a waltz,’ 
was the free-and-easy assurance, 
with which Belle was quite con- 
tented. 

The reception was according to 
the pattern inseparably associated 
with the Place Bleue: pretentious, 
and yet not absolutely spiritless ; 
mediocre, and yet hardly common- 
place. There was a determined 
attempt on the part of everybody 
to seem somebody. People were 
made known to each other as con- 
nections of a half-forgotten poet by 
great-aunts by marriage. Painters 
of boiled lobsters and pickie-jars 
were called cher maitre. If a 
man were vice-consul for Labrador, 
he became ambassador of the 
North Pole ; a medical student of 
three years (chiefly spent at Bul- 
lier’s) was reverentially consulted 
about the progress ofthe phylloxera. 
To have lived within any measur- 
able distance of the rosebud was, 
there, to have all the fragrance and 
sovereignty of the rose. It did 
not matter that the sovereigns came 
in omnibuses, and the fragrance 
was fearfully like benzine colas ! 

‘Queer people, some of them,’ 
said Jack, as he lounged beside 
Belle after their first waltz. ‘ Intro- 
duced me to the correspondent of 
the Zimes, there—little man, for- 
gotten to have his hair brushed ; 
and, by Jove, I was trying to stam- 
mer some awful nonsense about 
the Jesuits, when I found out it 
was the Zimes of Buffalo.’ 

‘But you have got on well, on 
the whole?’ 

*O yes, especially with the wo- 
men: haven’t to say so much to 
them. They are rattles, Belle. 
But, I say, where are all their male 
belongings ?” 

Belle’s forehead was an uneasy 
pink as she answered hesitatingly, 

*I don’t know. I don’t think, 
you know, that Frenchmen seem 
to get on with their sisters and 
wives and—’ 
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‘And cousins,eh? But, I don’t 
know,’ he added more seriously ; 
*I hardly fancy a// French families 
do quite this kind of thing.’ 

He put the question abruptly to 
M. Stéphane Tassard a few minutes 
afterwards, when a young man had 
finished the recital of a poem 
superbly called ‘ Pourriture,’ and 
people were breathing again. 

‘Well, no,’ M. Tassard acknow- 
ledged, ‘it isn’t universally the 
case, even in France. But, you see, 
where a lady has been unfortunate 
en ménage, she doesn’t get into the 
domestic world so easily as before. 
And—andsheseemsinstinctively to 
becomeacquainted with otherladies 
unfortunate ex ménage. It’scatching, 
in a way. You see the mother and 
daughter there; both of them 
separated. Father, I heard, went 
a little mad, and son-in-law spent 
his wife’s do¢ on absinthe. Yon- 
der’s a distinguished diplomatist— 
post at Honolulu. He’s separated, 
of course : case of the foyer de danse 
this time.’ 

‘ Nice lot,’ was Jack’s crude com- 
mercial criticism; and thereupon 
he crossed over and entered into a 
fierce flirtation with Madame des 
Mathurins. Not alone with her: 
in his simple Saxon fashion he 
managed to pay conspicuous court 
to Adah Dolfus and Flora Poing- 
destre ; and when he finally de- 
parted, prepared to escort these 
latter ladies to their homes, he had 
so equally divided his attentions, 
that Madame des Mathurins said 
benignly, 

‘A really charming gargon: how 
originally agreeable the English 
could make themselves when they 
liked !’ 

He called the next day; and 
Belle discovered that he also called 
on Madame Dolfus and Miss 
Poingdestre. A week thence, and 
Madame des Mathurins was wear- 
ing a face of moody distress that 
moved her aunt, the poetess, to 
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mysterious elegies when she was 
alone or with Belle. 

‘If all the lands had only the 
justice of your country, my dear— 
in some things! French laws are 
only made for men. Poor Sophie, 
it was a blighted youth! And then 
the pain for—for others, too ! 

And at the same time both 
Mdlle. Angéle and her niece waxed 
sour-voiced and sharp-witted when 
the fond familiars Adah and Flora 
were mentioned ; and in this, for 
inscrutable reasons, Madame Laure 
Bichonneau appeared to make 
common cause with them. The 
positive establishment of Flora’s 
age appeared to afford all three 
ladies unfailing satisfaction; and 
bitterness even reached such an 
extreme, that the intensity of Adah’s 
matrimonial martyrdom was half 
called into question. Had not 
Adah a way sometimes that might 
be—misunderstood ? 

On his side, M. Tassard was 
equally enigmatic, though much less 
lugubrious. He mentioned Jack 
Blake in triumphant innuendoes, 
as if that young Liverpool trader 
were committing himself in some 
flagitious fashion. Belle laughed, 
if not uneasily, at least not unkindly. 
She had discovered a feeling in her 
uncouth tutor that made her treat 
even its unpleasant manifestations 
tenderly. Mees Poingdestre was of 
course free to do as she liked, he 
averred; and, for the matter of 
that, so was Madame Dolfus. But 
there could be no doubt about 
what M. Blaque really meant; 
did not Mademoiselle think so? 
Mademoiselle thought so certainly, 
with an amused smile. Then in that 
case there was nothing for it but to 
wait. It could only be the matter 
of a year or so. And again Belle 
agreed with him, with shy surprise 
and a smiling bloom on her face. 

The next time Jack called he 
was ushered into the dining-room, 
where Mdlle. Angéle received him. 
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Belle ceased her fingering in 
ten minutes, and wheeled round on 
her music-stool. 

‘I think I'll stop now, M. Tas- 
sard. I am going in to my cou- 
sin.’ 

‘In a moment, Mademoiselle,’ 
said the composer impressively. 
‘I should like to say a word to 
M. Blaque first, on a subject that 
touches all my future.’ 

And with that he passed out, 
leaving Belle to her bewilderment. 
The conference on the other side 
of the door seemed to be strangely 
solemn at first; then Mdlle. An- 
gele’s voice rose in fluttering em- 
phasis ; and finally Jack was heard 
expostulating in tones of indignant 
wonderment. Then one of M. 
Tassard’s slow circumlocutory ad- 
dresses unwound itself, like that 
antedated pyrotechnic plague call- 
ed a Pharaoh’s serpent. And pre- 
sently Jack Blake opened the door 
with a jerk, and a proprietory hand 
half pulled Belle into the dining- 
room. 

‘I say, Belle, what zs it all about ? 
I am afraid I don’t half understand 
them. Mademoiselle here was 
connecting me somehow with 
Madame des Mathurins, when 
Monsieur here coolly asks me if 
your father would receive his 
addresses ! 

‘M. Blaque must know that it is 
usual—lady in unfortunate circum- 
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stances—’ Mdlle. Angéle began, 
bridling and gasping. 

‘I thought Monsieur, as a near 
relative, would support my suit,’ 
M. Tassard put in, discomposed, 
but finely formal. 

M. Blaque laughed aloud bar- 
barously. 

‘ By Jove, Belle,’ he said, taking 
her hand, which, tamely, like a 
Saxon squaw, she let him keep, 
‘they think I want to marry 
Madame des Mathurins; and Tas- 
sard wants to marry you. I am 
sorry to have laughed, Mademoi- 
selle—Monsieur—but it’s too non- 
sensical! Belle and I have been 
engaged for the last eight months, 
and we're going to be married next 
year. And I called to give this 
letter of Mr. Summer to Madame 
des Mathurins. He wants me to 
take Belle over to-morrow—take 
her home, in fact.’ 

*Good sort of people,’ he said 
afterwards to Belle; ‘but not in 
our line, which is the humdrum 
domestic, eh ?’ 

In the Place Bleue the uncere- 
monious and indecorous departure 
of the young savages, arm in arm, 
as if they were already married, 
is yet a loathsome legend. And 
Madame des Mathurins has inter- 
caled an epithet in her succinct de- 
nunciation of man, which now 
runs, 

‘ All (English)men are horrid !’ 
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A MONOGRAPH OF GEORGE SAND. 


By J. FITZGERALD MOLLOY. 
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PERHAPS as a study there are few 
lives that afford more interest than 
George Sand’s. Almost all human 
lives—with their intricate ways and 
workings, their silent undercur- 
rents, their strange contradictions, 
their long struggles, their wild 
hopes, their strong sorrows, their 
dark shadows, their passions and 
fears and faults—are full of interest. 

But then we seldom know how 
to read them aright,—we cannot 
find the key to the puzzle. The 
strong points and delicate shades 
of the lives of those who continu- 
ally surround us are overlooked 
because of their familiarity: their 
strangeness is lost to us. 

Men and women are seldom, 
indeed, understood by those near- 
est and dearest to them. We go 
on for half a century living under 
the same roof with a man or woman, 
breathing the same atmosphere, 
talking the same subjects, leading 
the same existence ; and at the end 
of that period some accidental cir- 
cumstance, some passing chance, 
reveals to us a new phase of charac- 
ter we never before dreamt of, 
throws a new light on thoughts, 
words, and deeds which let us see 
clearly the real face so long hidden 
beneath the mask of a common- 
place exterior. Or perhaps the 
accident orthe chance never comes; 
and one whose character is full of 
strange depths and mysteries and 
beauty goes down to the grave 
uninterpreted, misunderstood. 

It is only when a life, on which 
the fierce light of a world beats, 
happens to attract us that we be- 
come interested. Then we rub 


our spectacles carefully, and put 
them on our nose, and are ready 
to see all that is to be seen. But 
But this is by way of digression. 

From birth to death George 
Sand’s life was at once a picture and 
a poem, a problem and a mystery. 
It was not all that could be de- 
sired, maybe, as a moral lesson ; we 
must go farther afield from the 
domain of literature, I fear, for 
moral lessons ; but it was a study 
worth very careful consideration. 
Moreover, there was a certain 
grace and beauty and freedom in 
its lines that, asa great picture, gave 
it fulness and depth and richness 
of colour. 

In the year 1804—which, by the 
way, was the year of Napoleon’s 
coronation—Amantine Lucile Au- 
rore Dupin came into life to the 
‘sound of revelry’—not by night 
though, for this baby, who was 
afterwards to become a famous 
woman, was a child of brightness 
and day. Indeed, it was not a 
little singular, and perhaps eccen- 
tric, of this child to come into the 
world whilst her father played a 
fiddle and dancing was going on in 
the next room—dancing in which 
her mother had just been engaged ; 
it was certainly inconsiderate of the 
infant. 

‘She shall be called Aurore,’ 
said her worthy father, laying down 
his fiddle to take up his new-born 
child. 

By calling her Aurore, after his 
mother, he hoped to gain that 
lady’s approval of his marriage 
with the charming daughter of 
Antoine Delaborde, who, good 
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man, sold birds on the Quai des 
Oiseaux. (By the way, George 
Sand declared in one of her wholly 
earnest, half-fanciful moods that 
she regarded the wrens and the 
singing-birds sold for a few sous— 
poor things—as so many god- 
fathers and godmothers—mysteri- 
ous patrons, with whom she had 
ever a particular affinity.) 

Madame Dupin the elder, how- 
ever, did not readily lend her ap- 
proval to her son’s nuptials with a 
daughter of the people, which nup- 
tials seem to have been kept private 
from her until the appearance of 
this little infant, who eventually 
became one of the great central 
figures in the literature of the nine- 
teenth century. 

Madame Dupin dowager was 
proud and haughty—Heaven help 
her !—for she had royal blood in 
her veins, but not in a legitimate 
way, though that, of course, was a 
trifle not worth mentioning. Her 
mother, a Parisian actress of fame 
in her brief bright day, had been 
the mistress of Maréchal Saxe, 
who, as all the world knows, was 
the illegitimate son of Augustus II., 
King of Poland. 

But Madame Dupin herself was 
very correct and most respectable ; 
and, as if tomake up for the loss of 
the nuptial benediction on behalf 
of her mother—who, I fear, knew 
very little about benedictions of any 
kind—twice received the sacrament 
of matrimony herself on becoming 
the spouse respectively of the 
Comte de Horne, and after his 
death with M. Dupin de Fran- 
cueil. 

The love of the parents of Aman- 
tine Lucile Aurore Dupin was not, 
it would appear, a premier passion 
on either side. In Z’Histoire de 
ma Vie the authoress speaks with 
charming frankness of her _half- 
brother, whose mother was maid to 
Madame Dupin the elder, and of 
Caroline, her half-sister, to whom 
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her mother had given birth before 
meeting with M. Dupin. 

The illustrious woman calls her 
mother an ‘enfant du vieux pavé 
de Paris; and we learn that she 
followed the army from the gay 
capital, in one of its campaigns, 
through Italy to Milan, where 
Commandant Maurice Dupin first 
met her. 

The story of their love would 
form quite a romance in itself, and 
assuredly romance should be looked 
for in the parents of George Sand. 
At all events, Maurice Dupin was 
very much in love with Sophie 
Victoire Antoinette Delaborde, and 
no doubt his passion inspired his 
correspondence when he wrote of 
her to his mother. His letters are 
very charming; here is one of 
them : 

*I have beenin love. You have 
guessed it because I have not told 
you. Sometimes I thought that I 
was loved in return, and again I 
saw, or thought I saw, that I was not. 
I sought to forget her. I went away 
striving to think of her no more. 

‘But this charming woman is 
here. We had scarcely spoken, 
scarcely looked at each other, for I 
was vexed at I know not what; 
and she seemed to have for me an 
air of pride and coolness, though 
her heart is most tender and pas- 
sionate. 

‘But this morning at breakfast 
we heard afar off the firing of can- 
non. The General ordered me to 
go and seek the cause. I arose, 
and in two bounds had descended 
the stairs and run to the stable. 
As I mounted my horse I cast one 
glance behind me, and saw this 
dear girl, blushing, embarrassed, 
regarding me with eyes expressing 
fear, interest, love. I could have 
pressed her to my heart; but then 
it was impossible. When I re- 
turned she was still there. Ah, 
how I was received, and how gay 
and pleasant was that dinner ! how 
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many little delicate attentions she 
had for me! 

‘In the evening, by an unhoped- 
for chance, I found myself alone 
with her. Everybody, tired out 
with the excessive labours of the 
day, had retired. I lost no time 
in telling her how much I loved 
her ; and she, bursting into tears, 
threw herselfinto my arms. Then, 
disengaging herself from my em- 
brace, she ran and locked herself 
in her chamber. I wished to fol- 
low her. She begged, prayed, and 
conjured me to leave her to her- 
self ; and, like a submissive lover, 
I obeyed. Ah, how sweet it is 
to be loved!’ 

He was a charming correspond- 
ent. Moreover, he was the ideal 
soldier of the early empire: gal- 
lant and brave and gay; loving 
life and pleasure greatly; hand- 
some, graceful, vivacious, clever ; 
a warrior and a lover. 

A fall from his horse killed the 
good man when his daughter was 
little more than a child. She bore 
a devoted recollection of him al- 
ways in her heart, and treasured 
his violin, the same which sounded 
so merrily at the hour of her birth, 
as a sacred relic. When he died, 
Amantine Lucile Aurore, after- 
wards George Sand, passed to his 
mother’s care. 

Madame Dupin the elder was 
wealthy, and, of course, estimable ; 
she was likewise a patrician, as be- 
came one descended from a king, 
no matter how; she was artistic 
in right of her mother, the charm- 
ing Parisian actress; and philoso- 
phic, as suiting one who had seen 
a monarchy, a republic, and an 
empire hold respective sway in 
France. 

Up to the age of fifteen George 
Sand was educated after the philo- 
sophic teaching of Jean Jacques 
Rousseau—in other words, she did 
very much as she pleased. She 
afterwards refers to those days of 
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joyous happy freedom spent among 
the old woods of Nohant with a fa- 
vourite book on her knees, and a 
faithful dog by her side ; and there 
are sighs in her words. Here, 
among the pasture-land and the 
streams, whilst she led a life of 
great peace, her genius was nur- 
tured. 

Nature is a divine teacher ; the 
lessons which George Sand learned 
from her sank deep into her heart, 
never to be eradicated by the 
turbulence of her after years. 
Many of her pages are redolent 
with the odour of woodlands, hea- 
ther, and green fields, and re- 
sonant with the music of tinkling 
sheep-bells, splashing streams, and 
winds making strange melodies 
among the trees. 

Before she was quite fifteen 
she could use both gun and sword, 
and ride like an Arab. She was 
wayward and wild as a little colt. 
Just about this time her grand- 
mother bethought her that it was 
full time to commence Mademoi- 
selle’s religious education. Jean 
Jacques was becoming unfashion- 
able, a reaction was setting in over 
France, and up to this time, con- 
cerning things holy, George Sand 
was utterly ignorant. Something 
must be done, and at once; so she 
was placed in the convent Augus- 
tines Anglaises at Paris, where, as 
the good nuns soon discovered, 
she crossed herself with an un- 
practised awkwardness. However, 
she soon became a devotee, and 
spent solitary hours before the 
altar, wrapped in silent prayerful 
ecstasies. Then came her first 
sorrow—and they who have lived 
fifteen years without a sorrow 
are indeed beloved of the gods— 
her grandmother died. 

Young, charming, an orphan, 
and an heiress, she was alone in 
life, and knew nothing of the great 
world around her. Her friends 
did, though, and were very anx- 
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ious about her happiness; it is a 
habit that friends have, good souls ! 
Of course the best method known 
to them whereby her felicity could 
be secured was to have her mar- 
ried at once ; so they arranged an 
alliance between her and a man 
she had scarcely seen, and did 
not know. As for M. Francois 
Dudevant, he was ready to marry 
any woman with a suitable fortune ; 
why not? What could it possibly 
matter to him what manner of 
woman his future wife would be? 
If she had money it was sufficient, 
he required no more; he had de- 
clared that love was all nonsense. 
How wise was M. Francois Dude- 
vant ! 

At the time of his marriage he 
was seven-and-twenty ; his wife was 
ten years younger. He was utterly 
phlegmatic for a Frenchman, and 
devoid of any of the finer instincts 
and artistic sympathies which 
would have placed him on a com- 
mon ground with Aurore. Their 
union was unsuitable from the first, 
and unhappy. She was impres- 
sional, enthusiastic, sensitive, full 
of life, ardour, and tenderness ; her 
husband little understood, and cer- 
tainly never loved, her. Years 
passed by ; two children were born 
to her. She was yet little more 
than a girl; life lay before her, 
and all her days looked black. In 
thoughts, feelings, and sympathies 
she and her husband were as far 
sundered as the poles; it was im- 
possible for a woman of her nature 
to love without being loved. The 
dulness and monotony of her ex- 
istence almost killed her ; she be- 
came miserable : life was no longer 
supportable. Therefore, after a 
great struggle, she came to the 
resolution of freeing herself from 
the slow torturing death which 
threatened her. A separation was 
drawn up between her and her 
husband: by this agreement the 
care of her children was in part 
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given to her ; she sacrificed riches 
and gained liberty. 

Accompanied by her little daugh- 
ter, she took up her abode in 
Paris in a small garret in one of 
the houses of the Quai St. Michel. 
She was terribly poor, yet she must 
make money if she would live, and 
now that she had freedom life was 
worth living. Near to her new 
home was a small shop where toys 
and little baskets and many fancy 
articles were sold. One day 
Madamé Dudevant stared into 
the window for long, and then, 
taking courage, entered the shop 
and applied for work. 

What could she do? She could 
colour the wooden toys, and paint 
the little chip baskets, and cover 
cards with sketches in water-colour. 
It was well. She got some work 
to do, finished it, and took it home. 
The reward of her labour was 
miserable; at such rate of pay- 
ment death would come to her a 
little slower than if she sat with 
idle hands in her garret and 
starved. Something else must be 
done ; life holds out such bright 
promises to the young, that they 
are led to believe it worth living. 
Yes, something must be done ; then 
why not try literature? It was a 
bright thought. There, too, was 
the great public library, where she 
could work without being frozen as 
in her garret. A motherly neigh- 
bour was willing to take charge of 
her child. 

George Sand, though not hand- 
some, was too attractive a woman 
to pass without observation. She 
could not go through Paris with 
the freedom she desired as a 
woman, and she therefore resolved 
to adopt male attire. She wore a 
loose gray riding-coat, trousers, 
and a man’s hat; her hair was cut 
so that her curls just touched the 
collar of her coat. She passed as 
a student. 

During this period of her life 
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her husband, being in Paris, called 
on her ; they were good friends ; 
he even exhibited some concern 
for her health. In the evening he 
invited her to dinner, afterwards 
took her to the theatre, and finally 
accompanied her to the door of 
her lodging on the Quai St. Michel, 
he retiring to his own hotel. Whilst 
he stayed in the capital his wife 
met her mother-in-law, who was 
kept in ignorance of the separation 
to which her son had agreed. She 
was, however, informed that Aurore 
had taken to literature, and was 
given to understand it was merely 
for her pleasure. 

The good dame was horrified, 
she was even shocked. 

‘What,’ she said indignantly, 
‘ you intend to print books ?” 

‘Yes, madame.’ 

‘Bah! That is a droll idea.’ 

‘Yes, madame.’ 

‘But I hope you will not put 
your name, which is also mine, on 
the covers of printed books ?” 

‘Certainly not, madame ; there 
is no danger of that.’ 

In the agreement of separation 
between her and her husband was 
a clause which required her to live 
beneath his roof for some months 
of each year. In her desire for 
liberty, at the moment she signed 
the document she did not foresee 
what unhappiness this must cause 
her. However, after three months 
of struggling in Paris, she was 
obliged to return to Nohant. But 
if life, under the same circum- 
stances, was formerly unendurable, 
it was doubly so now. Once more 
she returned to the capital, and, as 
all the world knows, took up her 
abode with Jules Sandeau, the 
Figaro journalist. 

He was young and handsome 
and clever and poor ; but she was 
very happy with him. They lived 
in a garret and worked like slaves, 
and in that brief sentence a whole 
history is contained. 
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Daily bread is terribly hard to 
get when one is alone in, and un- 
known to, the world. They had 
few friends; neither of them was 
known. 

George Sand was told that by 
working hard one might make fif- 
teen thousand francs: a year by 
journalism ; upon which she said 
that if she could earn that sum, 
she would esteem herself so rich 
as to ask nothing more of gods 
or men—not even a beard. She 
gives us an amusing picture of the 
way she worked in the /igaro 
office under M. Delatouche, the 
editor. 

‘At certain hours in the morn- 
ing,’ she says, ‘ we—.¢. four or five 
apprentices, including Jules San- 
deau and myself—sat at small 
tables round M. Delatouche, and 
tried to furnish him with what is 
called copy. It was a very good 
study, frivolous as it may appear. 
It supplied us with a theme. It 
was requisite during the sitting to 
produce an article on the spur of 
the moment, but which had in it 
sense and style. Meanwhile M. 
Delatouche occupied himself with 
everything : he amused himself in 
causing to spout forth round about 
from the pens of his apprentices 
bons mots, puns, and epigrams.’ 

M. Delatouche indeed became 
a fast friend to her and her com- 
panion ; he was clever, satirical, 
witty, and possessed the most grace- 
ful manners. It was he who sug- 
gested to the young writers that 
they should jointly write a novel. 
‘I predict,’ he said to her, ‘that 
you will end, or rather begin, by 
making a fine romance.’ Writing 
romance was indeed her proper 
sphere ; she at last found her true 
vocation. 

Together with Jules Sandeau 
she set to work. ‘They laboured 
hard and fast ; with her energy and 
perseverance she knew no fatigue ; 
her example stimulated her less in- 
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dustrious companion. At the end 
of a few weeks they surprised M. 
Delatouche by presenting to him 
the manuscript of .a complete 
novel, ose et Blanche, ou la 
Comédienne et la Religieuse. The 
good man introduced them to a 
publisher, and they received the 
sum of four hundred francs for the 
work. 

It is the old story so often re- 
peated: they wanted bread, and 
they wrote a book. 

Meanwhile the young authoress 
sought a legal separation from her 
husband, and for this purpose was 
compelled to revisit Berri. Before 
departing she arranged with her 
literary partner the plot of a new 
novel, a certain portion of which 
he was to have finished by her re- 
turn. Jules Sandeau, however, 
neglected this ; and perhaps it was 
just as well that he did, for when 
she returned she produced the 
story completed. It was called 
Indiana. 

However, it lay by for some 
time. ose ef Blanche had not 
been so successful as its authors 
anticipated ; but by and by the 
volume fell into the hands of a 
publisher, who, liking the style, 
sought out Jules Sandeau in his 
garret. From him he learned that 
Madame Dudevant had written 
half the book, and had, moreover, 
a manuscript novel lying by, which 
was offered him. ‘This the pub- 
lisher accepted. She declared it 
should be published under the same 
name as their first book; but to 
this Jules Sandeau would not agree. 
He had not written a page of it, 
and refused sharing the fame 
which he foresaw it would bring 
her. She, generous and impulsive, 
insisted ; he still declined. Then 
the publisher interfered. 

Said he: ‘ Sand is a name com- 
mon to many: cannot you choose 
another Christian name? Wait, 
here is the calendar. Ah, it is the 
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23d of April, the day of the Eng- 
lish St. George. Call yourself 
George Sand, and it is finished, 
madame.’ 

And so the name, destined to 
become one of the greatest in litera- 
ture, went out to the world. Chance 
has not unfrequently determined a 
name. 

This book was a great success: 
the public received it with enthusi- 
asm : the publisher gave her twelve 
thousand francs for it; to her it 
was a fortune, her name was made. 
But before the public had passed 
this verdict on it, and whilst, one 
evening, the first copies of it lay 
on her table, M. Delatouche came 
into the room. While the story 
was in manuscript he had refused 
to read it; now he took up the 
book : the author’s heart fluttered. 
Writing of this time, she says: 

‘He (M. Delatouche) seized 
hold of one with his usual vivacity, 
cut its first pages with his fingers, 
and began to jeer as usual, crying, 
“Ah, pastiche! copyist! pastiche ! 
What wilt thou with me? There,” 
tapping the book, “is some Balzac, 
st ga peut ;’? and coming out with 
me to the balcony which ran round 
the roof of the house, he said and 
said over and over again all the 
sprightly and excellent things he 
had often said to me before on the 
necessity of being oneself, and 
not imitating others... . He even 
told me that it was necessary for me 
to return to my water-colour paint- 
ings upon screens and snuff-boxes, 
which certainly were amusing to 
me; but unfortunately I did not 
find a sale for them. 

‘The next morning on awaking, 
I received the following note from 
Delatouche, which I have ever 
since preserved : 

“George!... I am at your 
feet. Forget all the harsh things 
which, for the last six months, I 
have said to you. I have passed 
the night in reading you. O my 
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child, 
you !’ 

‘This was the first literary en- 
couragement I received, and I be- 
lieve I may say it was the last 
which ever gave me pleasure. It 
sprang from a heart which did 
not easily surrender itself, which 
almost always guarded itself against 
access, but which expanded with 
great ingenuousness when the mys- 
terious entrance to it had once 
been found.’ 

Her genius had now tasted life 
and strength ; its germs had long 
lain in embryo, troubling her with 
feverish unrest, and waiting but 
for opportunity to spring into ex- 
istence. She felt passion, and 
described it true to nature, and 
this is her capital sin in the eyes 
of severely virtuous English readers. 
The loves, emotions, and feelings 
of hearts are laid bare before her 
readers, with a force having its 
foundation in simplicity, and know- 
ing no prudery. In ten years she 
produced thirty novels; facile to 
an extraordinary degree, her talent 
seems bisexual, containing all the 
tenderness and beauty of woman’s 
nature, with the vigour and clear- 
ness of man’s. 

In the course of time she parted 
from Jules Sandeau: how or why 
she has never told the world, nor 
has he. She says in one of her 
letters, ‘I have never met the being 
with whom I could desire to live 
and die; or if I have met him, an 
adverse Fate has separated him 
from me.’ But she was not with- 
out striving to meet that being with 
whom she could live and die. In 
1834 she travelled to Italy with the 
poet Alfred de Musset. For both 
of them it was an unhappy com- 
panionship, and much bitterness 
ensued ; De Musset was stricken by 
fever in Venice, and returned home 
alone, ‘witha sick body, a depressed 
mind, and a bleeding heart.’ How- 
ever, the poet managed to stop the 
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hemorrhage of that organ, and in 
its repaired condition gave it away 
afterwards on a couple of occasions 
to kindred beings. This, notwith- 
standing that it has been stated 
George Sand sent him down bro- 
ken-hearted to an early grave. 

In 1838 she succeeded in ob- 
taining a legal separation from M. 
Dudevant, when her children were 
restored to her, and she was left 
the complete management of her 
fortune. Before, however, she 
could settle down in her old home 
it was necessary that she should 
travel, as her son’s health required 
change. In company, therefore, 
with the great master, Chopin, they 
went to Majorca. Then she came 
back to Nohant, where she was 
welcomed and blessed by the poor, 
to whom she had ever acted as a 
ministering angel. 

The storm-time of passion had 
now swept by ; she had loved many 
times and suffered much ; the re- 
maining years of her life were as 
placid as her earlier ones had been 
troubled and stormy; they were 
almost equally laborious. She has 
said that the pressing need ofmoney 
alone made her write a book; how 
glad the world should be that she 
felt the necessity of money ! Some- 
times she wrote a novel in a week, 
and frequently worked allnight ; the 
vigour of her constitution prevented 
her from feeling the worse for her 
labour. We can have no better 
proof than this that hers was the 
inspiration of true genius, which 
flowed without interruption and 
almost without volition. 

There are few who cannot 
admire the gracious and graceful 
style of this wonderful woman, the 
almost matchless music of her dic- 
tion, the finished and masterly 
conception of her plots, though 
they may not agree with her senti- 
ments, conclusions, and _philoso- 
phies. John Stuart Mill says her 
works act on the nervous system 
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like a symphony of Haydn or 
Mozart. 

She is always a picturesque 
figure in the history of modern 
French literature, surrounded by 
lights like Heinrich Heine, Liszt, 
Hermann, Alfred de Musset, Mon- 
taigne, Chopin, Balzac, and Dumas 
the elder. She is always fascinat- 
ing, whether talking politics with 
Michel de Bourges, religion with 
Lamennais, socialism with Pierre 
Leroux, poetry with Mickiewicz, or 
literature with Victor Hugo. 

A great artist, she had all the 
virtues and faults belonging to the 
artistic temperament. Men and 
women of genius cannot be gauged 
and judged by the ordinary stan- 
dard of humanity. Their organisa- 
tions are most subtle and sensi- 
tive, quicker to feel and act, more 
impulsive, caring less for the future 
and more for the present than their 
fellow-beings ; if the blemishes of 
their lives are many, it must be 
remembered that their characters 
are not cast in the commonplace 
mould. 

George Sand lived a few years 
beyond her time—that is, beyond 
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the meridian ofher fame ; towards 
the latter part of her existence she 
became unfashionable. The sun 
of the romantic school of literature 
began to set, and that of the realis- 
tic torise. She saw that it was in- 
evitable, and accepted her position 
cheerfully, continuing to work stea- 
dily to the end in the path she had 
selected. 

Nothing could have been so 
simple as her life at the Chateau de 
Nohant during her lastyears. There 
she resided with her devoted son 
Maurice, surrounded by a few per- 
sonal friends and the peasantry, 
who esteemed and loved her. ‘ The 
weariness, the fretfulness, and 
pain’ had gone by, and were suc- 
ceeded by the calm that heralds a 
new dawn. In the mornings she 
wrote a little; the afternoons she 
spent among the poor and in her 
garden, and in the fragrant woods 
that were familiar to her since 
childhood ; the evenings she de- 
voted to conversation and her 
friends. 

Such was her life when death 
sought and beckoned her into the 
shadows. 








A STRANGE BARGAIN. 


By HENRY GEORGE MURRAY, 
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CHAPTER I. 


On the 28th of June 18—, Lady 
Vanilla Caramels held the last re- 
ception of the year at her estab- 
lishment in Park-lane. 

My acquaintance with the hostess 
of the evening was of long stand- 
ing. It had begun in the days of 
my early prosperity, and had con- 
tinued, to her praise be it spoken, 
after that prosperity had flown. I 
do not wish toappear unduly cynical, 
but I am afraid that there are not 
many women extant who, after so 
long a habitation of the world of 
fashion, would have maintained so 
affectionate an interest in a poor 
acquaintance, as that excellent 
lady still bestowed on me. 

It was fearfully hot in the big 
drawing-room, and the buzz of 
conversation is apt to become 
monotonous and wearisome. So 
having, with infinite difficulty, suc- 
ceeded in struggling into that lady’s 
presence, I made my bow, and, 
ceding my place to the next comer, 
slipped into the conservatory, 
which looked refreshingly cool and 
quiet when contrasted with the 
heat and uproar of the room I had 
just quitted. The conservatory 
was not, I presently discovered, 
empty, as I had at first supposed it 
to be, and as I strolled towards a 
bower of virgin cork, I caught a 
glimpse of two of its occupants, an 
elderly lady and an extremely pretty 
girl of eighteen or so. I thought 
her pretty at that moment, and 
have not changed my opinion since. 
I had scarcely seated myself at 
some little distance, when the 


young lady, with the gayest of 
smiles and the faintest of blushes, 
came towards me with extended 
hand. 

‘ How do you do, Mr. Langford?’ 

I took the proffered hand, rather 
awkwardly, I fear, and stammered 
something to the effect that she 
(the young lady) had the advantage 
of me. 

‘Have you really forgotten me?” 
she cried, with a laugh. ‘O Jack, 
what a horribly bad compliment ! 

‘Elsie!’ I cried. 

‘No; not Elsie: Miss Vernon,’ 

‘ A thousand pardons; but I may 
plead the force of example—your 
example—in the usage of Christian 
names.’ 

‘I beg your pardon,’ she said, 
with another laugh. 

‘And I yours, 


And now, pre- 
liminaries being over, I suppose, 
after so long a separation, it will 
be best to begin conversation by 


questions. How long have you 
been in town ?” 

* All the season.’ 

‘It is strange that we have not 
met before. This, I suppose, is 
your first season ?” 

‘Yes ; and it ends to-day.’ This 
with a plaintive little sigh. ‘You 
have never met my aunt, I think, 
Mr. Langford ?” 

I replied that I had not yet had 
that pleasure, and was introduced. 

‘I am glad to meet you, Mr. 
Langford, and wish I had met you 
earlier. I have often heard of you 
from Elsie, and from others too. 
Do you remain in London much 
longer, may I ask?” 

‘I am afraid so,’ I replied. ‘I 
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don’t at present see any chance of 
aholiday. My work must be done, 
and can be done only in London.’ 

‘I am glad,’ said the old lady, 
looking me straight in the face, ‘ to 
meet a youg man who wears a good 
coat, and yet owns that he works 
for his living. I like you, Mr. 
Langford, and I hope to see you 
often when I am in town. And 
now, she continued, giving me her 
hand, ‘go away and talk to Elsie. 
Old women have no right to 
monopolise young men.’ 

‘A charming aphorism,’ laughed 
Elsie. 

‘Try and remember it,’ returned 
Mrs. Exton, ‘when it applies to 
you. Itmay some day if you have 
good luck.’ 

So Elsie and I went to another 
seat, and had the most delightful 
of conversations about our boy 
and girl days, when we were ‘ Elsie’ 
and ‘ Jack’ to one another, before 
Vernon fére made his tremendous 
fortune, and before, too, Langford 
ere lost his moderate one, both of 
which occurrences were in perfect 
keeping with the characters of our 
respective parents. I was, and am, 
my father’s son in ignorance of 
business and carelessness of money; 
but how Richard Vernon ever be- 
came the father of Elsie is a yet 
unravelled mystery. Elsie was tall 
and divinely graceful; he was 
small and fat: Elsie’s hair was 
golden and plentiful; his (what he 
had of it) was short, dark, and 
stubby. Elsie was sympathy in- 
carnate—made up, like an April 
day, of laughter and tears and swift 
changes ; he was always the same— 
hard, cold, bullet-headed, bringing 
down everything to the grindstone 
of hard fact, and grinding it to his 
shape and likeness. Aman whose 
bank-book was his Bible, and whose 
gods of worship were Plutus and 
Rothschild. 

Presently, as we sat absorbed 
each in the other, the sound of a 
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piano playing the overture to an 
Italian air came to our ears, and as 
we got up to return to the drawing- 
room, the voice of the singer rose 
in unison with its accompaniment. 
It was such a voice as it is given 
but once in a century for human 
ears to listen to—a voice masculine 
in its magnificent rotundity and 
robustness, yet feminine in its flute- 
like delicacy of enormous compass, 
and perfectly under the control of 
its owner. 

‘Good heavens! I exclaimed 
involuntarily, ‘is Scarlati in Lon- 
don ?’ 

‘Scarlati?’ repeated my com- 
panion questioningly. ‘Who is 
Scarlati ?” 

‘ Appalling ignorance!’ I answer- 
ed. ‘Is it possible that you have 
never heard of Antoletti Scarlati ?” 

‘I must confess the impeach- 
ment,’ responded Elsie. ‘Who és 
Antoletti Scarlati ?’ 

‘He is the owner of the voice 
to which you are listening.’ 

Elsie remained silent to the end 
of the song, listening with rapt 
attention ; and when it ceased, the 
long sigh which escaped her trem- 
bling lips showed how deeply she 
was touched. There was a raptu- 
rous burst of applause, and, after 
the succeeding interval of silence, 
the sound of the piano rose again. 

‘Ah! I whispered, ‘“Eri tu!” 
Now you will hear him at his best.’ 

The voice of Scarlati rose again 
on the dead hush, rolling out, in 
sonorous vibrating thunder, the 
chords of that grandest of operatic 
passages. It seemed incredible 
that any one human organ should 
be capable of producing two such 
entirely distinct effects of sound as 
were contained in the song he now 
sang, and in his last performance. 
That had been the most airy and 
delicate of darcarolles, with the 
exigencies of which but few mascu- 
line voices could have coped suc- 
cessfully. He had sung it as pro- 
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bably no one of his audience had 
ever heard it sung before, in a 
voice that had no masculine quality 
save that of strength, and no 
feminine distinction except that of 
sweetness. And now he sang 
Verdi’s masterpiece with a depth 
and fervour of tone which actually 
shook the windows of the room, 
and set the leaves of the tropical 
plants in the conservatory a-quiver 
in the vibration of the air. 

His performance ended, Scarlati 
left the piano, and his audience 
gathered round him in a great buzz 
of thanks and praise, unquestion- 
ably sincere for once. I turned to 
Elsie. 

‘I don’t think,’ I said, ‘ you will 
ask any one the question you re- 
cently asked me.’ 

‘No,’ she answered; ‘I think 
not. But how is it I never heard 
of him? Does he never appear 
at the Opera or at any of the 
theatres?” 

‘No. He has enough to live on, 
and being one of the laziest men 
in the world, he prefers his liberty 
to even such fame and wealth as 
his voice could bring him.’ 

‘A true Italian,’ said Elsie. 
‘Fumo di gloria non vale fumo di 
pipa.’ 

As she spoke, Scarlati perceived 
me standing beside the conserva- 
tory door, and came towards me. 
He was a small and prematurely 
bald man, with a huge dome of 
forehead, surmounting two red- 
rimmed angry little eyes, between 
which was established a nose which 
may fairly be described as gigantic. 
His lips were full and red, and 
formed his one passable feature. 
His cheeks were pale and drawn, 
and his face was crossed and lined 
with multitudinous wrinkles. This 
remarkable head was set upon a 
pair of shoulders whereof a man of 
six feet might have been proud, 
and the chest was enormous ; but 
the lower limbs that sustained the 
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whole were almost those of a 
dwarf, 

Our greetings over, I presented 
my friend to Elsie, introducing her 
to Scarlati as a new admirer. Scar- 
lati professed himself delighted, 
and I fancied that I detected in 
his manner of receiving her thanks 
something more than the cavalier 
courtesy which he usually accorded 
his worshippers. Indeed, in a few 
minutes I perceived that they were 
in train to cultivate each other’s 
acquaintance without my further 
aid ; so, with acommonplace phrase, 
I left them together, and wandered 
for some time among the crowd in 
the drawing-room, meeting one or 
two acquaintances in my course. 
At last I came round again to the 
conservatory, and perceived my 
old playmate and Scarlati still in 
close conversation. Without pre- 
cisely knowing why, I felt bored 
and ill at ease, and presently took 
my departure without saying good- 
night to any one. I felt, also with- 
out precisely knowing why, vexed 
at Elsie, angry at Scarlati, and dis- 
satisfied with myself. In plain 
English, I was in love with my old 
playmate, and not a little jealous 
of my friend. 

I reached my room, and sat 
silent and alone there for some 
time. And here let me tell my 
reader a little secret about myself. 
From my earliest childhood I had 
been passionately fond of music. 
I had cultivated my talent assidu- 
ously, and could play fairly upon 
several instruments. But this did 
not content me. My great desire 
was to have a voice, and this Na- 
ture completely denied me. There 
was no man in London, probably, 
who was more destitute of vocal 
capacity ; and whenever I attempted 
to sing, the discordant sounds, 
which were the only results of the 
effort, were one of the standing 
jokes of my musical acquaintance. 
The desire seemed to augment as 
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I became more and more aware of 
the impossibility of its fulfilment. 
And now as I sat alone, thinking 
of Scarlati’s last triumph, I felt that 
I would have given all I possessed 
to be able to sing as he did. 

‘By Heaven!’ I cried, rising 
from my seat, ‘I would sell my 
soul for such a voice as that man 
has !’ 

As I spoke the words a knock 
came to my door. I lit my candle, 
and answered it. 


CHAPTER II. 


OPENING the outer door of my 
chamber, I disclosed to view the 
face and figure of my visitor. He 
was small and slight, dark haired, 
dark eyed, olive skinned, and 
dressed neatly in a tight-fitting suit 
of some dark material. He bowed 
gravely, and entered the room. 

*To what,’ I asked, ‘do I owe 
the pleasure of this visit ?’ 

His sole reply was to offer me a 
card. I took it, and read, printed 
in red letters upon a black ground, 
the words, 


‘ HEINRICH BRENCK, 


Dealer in Souls,’ 


Amazed at the oddity of this 
introductory description, I turned 
my eyes upon the stranger. He 
bowed again, and saying quietly, 
‘At your service, sir,’ he seated 
himself, and waited for me to 
speak. 

‘ Well,’ I said, ‘ what service can 
you render me, Heinrich Brenck, 
dealer in souls ? 

‘I can realise the great desire of 
your life,’ he returned. ‘I can 
give you a voice, compared with 
which Scarlati’s would be con- 
temptible.’ 

I started back, astounded at the 
intimate knowledge of my most 
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secret thoughts displayed by this 
curious visitor. He smiled dryly, 
and again appeared to wait my 
answer. 

‘How did you know that that 
was my greatest desire?’ I asked 
presently. 

He smiled again, and shrugged 
his shoulders. 

‘I know many things of many 
men.’ 

‘How do you get your know- 
ledge ?” 

‘ That,’ he replied, ‘is my secret.’ 

‘In plain English, Heinrich 
Brenck, dealer in souls, you are 
the devil ?’ 

‘A vulgar error, I assure you. 
The devil does not buy what he 
can get gratis. No, I am a man 
like yourself, fed by the same food, 
warmed by the same sun, animated 
by the same desires, hurt by the 
same weapons as yourself.’ 

‘And you propose to buy my 
soul ?” 

He bowed. 

‘In exchange for a voice?” 

He bowed again. 

I reflected a moment, and then 
inquired, 

‘And what would be the advan- 
tage of such a bargain to me?” 

The question had scarcely passed 
my lips, when the room and the 
stranger vanished from my sight. 
I saw myself standing upon a stage 
in the full blaze of the footlights, 
bowing my acknowledgments for 
the ecstatic applause of a crowded 
house. The stalls and boxes were 
crammed with my acquaintances, 
and in one of them, so near that 
my extended hand would have 
touched her, sat Elsie, radiant with 
triumph, my triumph. The vision 
faded, and another took its place. 
I saw myself and Elsie, our arms 
entwined about each other, stand- 
ing beneath the drooping branches 
of a willow, and all the world and 
sky beyond radiant with a light 
that never dawned on sea or land. 
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The second vision was gone in less 
time than the first, and I saw 
Heinrich Brenck, still sitting in his 
chair, with his eyes upon my face, 
and his hand extended with the 
gesture of one who expatiates upon 
the advantages to be gained by the 
prosecution of the plan he advo- 
cates. 

‘Do you accept?’ he asked. 

*I accept,’ I replied. 

He rose and extended his hand. 
I took it in my own, and he 
dropped his other hand upon my 
shoulder. 

‘ The pact is made.’ 

‘ The pact is made.’ 

I must confess to a slight dis- 
appointment on seeing him go out 
of the door like a mere ordinary 
mortal. 


‘Eh? What did you say, Mrs. 
Dixon? Nine o'clock ? All right!’ 

I sat up in bed and rubbed my 
eyes. Even in doing so the re- 
membrance of the stranger came 
back to me, and I gave a half- 
frightened glance around my room. 
It was empty, save for myself. I 
peeped through the curtain. There 
was nobody there ; but the chair in 
which I had sat, and the other seat 
my visitor had occupied, were in 
the same positions as before. I 
returned to dress, smiling at the 
odd character of my dream. 

‘Very queer,’ I soliloquised ; 
‘I must work it up into a story 
some day.’ 

I went on leisurely enough with 
my toilet, and began, half uncon- 
sciously, first to whistle, and then 
to sing the air of a favourite 
operatic passage. Still singing, I 
passed from behind the curtain 
which separated my sleeping-room 
from my living chamber, in which 
the faithful Mrs. Dixon was occu- 
pied in spreading my table for 
breakfast. As I paused in my song 
to bid her ‘ Good-morning,’ I saw 
that she was standing motionless 
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and open-mouthed with half-fright- 
ened wonder. My intended greet- 
ing gave way to a question. 

‘What's the matter, Mrs. D. ? 

‘Why, Mr. Langford,’ asked the 
landlady, ‘whatever has come to 

ou ?” 

‘What do you mean?’ I asked, 
glancing at my own reflection in 
the many-cornered scrap of look- 
ing-glass which hung above the 
chimneypiece. I seemed un- 
changed to my own eyes. 

‘What’s come to your voice ?” 
asked the landlady. ‘I’ve heard 
you sing many a hundred times; 
but I never heard anything like 
this.’ 

Again I asked, ‘What do you 
mean?’ This time I put the ques- 
tion with a heart which beat so 
fiercely, that I could hardly hear 
my own question for the blood 
that sang in my ears. 

‘ Your voice, sir,’ reiterated Mrs. 
Dixon. ‘It was you a-singing, 
wasn’t it? I thought at first as it 
must ha’ been the foreign gentle- 
man’ (Scarlati) ; ‘but not even him 
could sing like that.’ 

‘I can give you a voice com- 
pared with which Scarlati’s would 
be contemptible.’ Such had been 
the words of my dream visitor ; 
and now their sense was repeated 
to my waking ears. I am a man 
of tolerably good nerves and tough 
physique ; but I did then what I 
had never done before—I fainted 
away. When I regained conscious- 
ness, I found myself lying upon 
my bed, with a wet cloth about 
my head, and a very disagreeable 
odour, compounded of the scents 
of burnt feathers and brown paper, 
pervading the atmosphere. I strove 
to make a coherent whole of the 
events of the last four-and-twenty 
hours. My attendance at Lady 
Caramels’, my meeting with Elsie 
and Scarlati, my return home, my 
silent reverie in the darkness, my 
interview with the quaintly self- 
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styled man, who had described 
himself as ‘dealer in souls’—all 
these incidents were fresh in my 
memory. But stay ! how did I get 
to bed? That I could not remem- 
ber, though the winning back of 
my bartered soul had been the re- 
ward of the successful effort, Had 
I dreamed the interview indeed, 
or had it been a waking reality? 
In my perplexity a ray of light 
darted into my soul. I would go 
to Scarlati. 

I sprang from my bed, and, sore 
in every limb, crawled gingerly 
down-stairs, and betook myself to 
the hotel which Scarlati always 
patronised while in town. I fol- 
lowed a servant to his room, and 
found him reclining upon a sofa, 
with the mouthpiece of a hookah 
between his lips. 

‘The devil!’ he exclaimed, as 
I entered. ‘What has happened ?’ 

I made no answer to his in- 
quiry, but seated myself at the 
piano, and asked him, with my 
fingers resting on the keys, 

‘Did you ever hear me sing, 
Scarlati ?” 

‘I have heard you try,’ he an- 
swered ; ‘and I have no wish to 
hear you again.’ 

I could see that, though he spoke 
lightly, my dishevelled appearance, 
and the inopportune character of 
my question, puzzled him. Keep- 
ing my eyes fixed upon his, I 
dropped my hands upon the keys, 
and broke out into the song that 
he had sung the night before, ‘ Eri 
tu.’ 

The coffee-cup he had taken 
from the table beside him smashed 
unheeded on the floor, the stem of 
the hookah dropped from his nerve- 
less fingers, and he glared at me, 
as I sang, like a veritable statue of 
surprise, and so remained until the 
cessation of the music broke the 
spell. Then he sprang from his 
seat and rushed towards me. 

‘Who are you?’ he shouted, 
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dragging me to the window near 
at hand, and gazing in my face 
with wonder-stricken eyes. ‘ Are 
you really John Langford, or the 
devil? Have you been hiding this 
voice all these years under that in- 
fernal croak you simulated, and 
starving in a garret with Golconda 
in your chest? Talk of my voice! 
It is compared with yours what I 
believed yours to be compared to 
mine.’ 

He darted to the piano, and 
seized a violin that lay upon it. 
‘Sing ! he yelled, and dashed into 
a mad performance, which I had 
often heard him render, a musico- 
gymnastic exercise, which would 
have left nine of every ten average 
good singers out of time and breath 
in the first ten bars. I caught a flash 
of his madness, and followed him, 
as he played like Paganini inspired 
by seven devils. Higher and higher 
and higher rose the whirlwind of 
sound, till, with a final dizzy swoop 
into the lower register, it closed in 
a leonine roar that made the win- 
dows rattle ; and Scarlati, breath- 
less with excitement and exertion, 
fell into a chair and glared at me 
again, until a sudden light came 
into his face. 

‘Santa Maria ! 
It is a dream !” 

‘ What is a dream ?’ I asked him. 

‘ All this,’ he answered. ‘ John 
Langford with a voice! It is a 
dream |’ 

Then, with excusable inconsis- 
tency, he demanded of me why, 
during all these years, I had hid- 
den from the world this wondrous 
gift. And I told him my story 
with a calmness which surprised 
myself. He listened with com- 
posure, and, I believe, with some- 
thing like credulity. To find in 
John Langford’s chest an organ 
that surpassed his own—was not 
that a self-confessed and rank im- 
possibility? And yet it had come 
to pass. Scarlati had, like most 
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Italians, a spice of superstition in 
his character, and perhaps did not 
see his way to any other explana- 
tion of so incredible a phenome- 
non but that superhuman agencies 
had been at work. 

‘Be that as it may,’ he said, as 
he strode up and down the room— 
‘be that as it may, you have the 
grandest voice that ever God be- 
stowed on mortal man. I know 
every voice in Europe, and there 
is not one to touch it, for compass 
or sweetness ; and when you have 
had a year’s drilling from me—’ he 
threw his hands abroad, as if de- 
spairing of conveying to me any 
adequate idea of my future glories. 
‘We will go away to-morrow,’ he 
went on, with flashing eyes ; ‘ we 
will leave London, master and 
pupil, and I shall be the master, 
and you will obey me. You shall 
eat nothing, drink nothing, smoke 
nothing that I do not permit. I 
will make you wish yourself in 
Sardinia fifty times a day. And 
in a year you shall recognise your 
debt to me; and when men say 
that John Langford is the great- 
est singer in Europe, you shall add, 
“and Antoletti Scarlati the great- 
est teacher.” We will start to-mor- 
row ; but for where? Ah, I have 
it! We will go to my native vil- 
lage ; we will go to Moreno: it is 
fifty miles from Capua, and fifty 
thousand from anywhere else. 
You shall sing—ah, Jddio mio !— 
you shall sing as man never sang 
before. This is your last day of 
liberty. Go, and enjoy it while 
you may, and look forward to a 
year of slavery and an eternity of 
glory.’ 





CHAPTER III. 


ANOTHER London season had 
come and gone, and though all 
this time my inexorable taskmas- 
ter had kept watch and ward over 
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me, drilling me with an inexhaus- 
tible painstaking care, I was getting 
so dead tired of the whole affair 
that I had more than once medi- 
tated slipping back to England, 
and leaving Scarlati to find out my 
whereabouts as best he might ; but 
he suddenly infused fresh courage 
into me, by informing me that I was 
to appear at Covent Garden on 
the first night of the approaching 
season ; that I was to be, for the 
first three months, at the disposi- 
tion of the zmpresario at a merely 
nominal salary ; and that then, un 
less my voice went as quickly as 
it came, limitless fortune lay before 
me, and I might name my own 
prices. 

But there are two sides to every 
bargain. I hada voice, my dream 
was realised ; but I had sold my 
soul to win the prize of my ambi- 
tion. And what, my reader is 
naturally anxious to know, was the 
result ? 

The first result was, viewed from 
my present standpoint, a little comi- 
cal, though it was the cause of end- 
less chagrin at the time. When 
Scarlati had become sufficiently 
familiar with my newly - acquired 
powers to be critical, he detected 
a complete want of all soul or feel- 
ing in my singing. Every note 
was correct, and delivered with a 
strength and delicacy beyond all 
rivalling. But there my merits 
ended, and my defaults began. I 
was simply and solely a singing- 
machine ; in the literal sense of the 
hackneyed bit of schoolboy Latin, 
I was vox et preterea nihil. I can 
see now, in my mind’s eye, Scarlati 
seated at the piano, and myself 
standing beside him; he wagging 
his enormous head to shake away 
the tears which dripped adown his 
nose, or glaring in my face with 
eyes of flame, as he kissed the keys 
into some dainty melody, or beat 
out of them some passage of musi- 
cal thunder ; I, meanwhile, follow- 














ing the turns of the music with a bar- 
rel-organ-like accuracy and want of 
feeling that sent him stamping and 
raving in all the tongues of Europe 
round the limits of the little room. 
A dozen times a day I wondered 
whether I possessed anything else 
by which, should I ever meet 
Heinrich Brenck again, I could 
buy back my soul. And some- 
times I felt that I would have 
given him my voice into the bar- 
gain, and gone back to my garret 
in Great Russell-street. 

Scarlati, enthusiastic as he was, 
had managed to recognise the fact 
that occasional relaxation was ne- 
cessary, and had therefore given 
orders to a London newsagent to 
forward to us certain of the English 
and French newspapers and maga- 
zines. It was a time of great com- 
mercial depression and frequent 
disaster, and every newspaper I 
opened was full of the news of the 
wreck of fortunes. One day, about 
a month after our arrival at Moreno, 
opening a newly-arrived copy of the 
Times, I saw a familiar name—that 
of Richard Vernon, the father of 
my old playmate Elsie. Readingon, 
I found that, having become hope- 
lessly involved by excessive and 
unfortunate speculation, he had 
committed suicide, leaving his 
family, consisting of his sister and 
his only daughter, in a state of 
complete destitution. 

What would have been my sen- 
sations had I received this news 
before my meeting with Heinrich 
Brenck? That was the question 
that I asked myself, as I sat dully 
and stupidly waiting for the sorrow 
that would not come. No; I did 
not feel sorry. There was no 
emotion in my heart, except a 
blind rage against myself and the 
fiend who had betrayed me. I 
pointed out the paragraph to Scar- 
lati, who had never met Elsie on 
any other occasion than that I 
have described; and all that I can 
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remember is that I felt a dull envy 





of his capacity for sorrow. He 
was unaffectedly touched, and re- 
proached me with tears in his eyes 
for my apparent heartlessness. We 
were neither of us rich ; but at his 
suggestion (I am afraid I should 
never have thought of doing even 
so much) we sent a sum of money 
to the sufferers. Scarlati, who was 
at bottom a man of the rarest deli- 
cacy of feeling, insisted upon our 
letter being so worded that it should 
seem that the initiative came from 
me, as the elder friend. The an- 
swer was couched in such expres- 
sions of gratitude, sorrow for the 
past, and hope for the future as 
brought tears to the eyes of my 
mercurial and sensitive companion ; 
it merely roused in me the dull 
hopeless feeling of sorrow that 
sorrow would not come. I have 
often since read and re-read that 
letter, with even more emotion 
than my friend perused it at the 
time. But I am anticipating. 

I was walking one evening be- 
side the sea, which was just visible 
from the topmost windows of our 
cottage. Turning to retrace my 
steps, I saw approaching me a 
figure which, for just a moment, I 
imagined to be Scarlati’s. A second 
glance assured me of my error. He 
was a tall and exceptionally lean 
man, who walked like a badly con- 
structed marionette, as though 
none of his limbs were completely 
under his control. His forehead 
was almost non-existent, and was 
crowned with a thatch of short- 
cropped faded hair of the colour 
of dead moss. His nose was thin, 
long, and peaked ; his lips thin, 
and always drawn back over the 
teeth, as though their owner had 
been in mortal pain; his cheeks 
pale and sunken; his chin ridicu- 
lously long and pointed. But his 
most remarkable feature was his 
eyes, of which I despair giving any 
adequate description. They were 
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at once sunken and prominent, 
deeply sunk below the level of the 
overhanging brows, and yet glar- 
ing from their orbits, as though 
their owner had never recovered 
from the effects of semi-strangula- 
tion. This phantom paused before 
me, and, with a voice which ac- 
corded with his hideously gro- 
tesque appearance, said in Italian, 
pronounced with a strong French 
accent, 

‘Good- evening, Signor. My 
name is Volney, Auguste Vol- 
ney.’ 

He evidently expected the an- 
nouncement to impress me; but 
it did not. I bowed, and waited. 

‘You have heard of me?’ 

I intimated my sorrow that I had 
never yet had that pleasure. 

‘Mon Dieu, is it possible? But 
you are a musician ? 

‘Yes,’ I answered. 

‘You are a musician, and you 
know not the name of Auguste 
Volney! You have heard of 
Gounod, of Wagner, of Verdi, of 
Flotow ?’ 

I replied that those names were 
not unknown to me. 

‘Sacred Heaven!’ exclaimed he, 
in surprise as genuine as it was 
ludicrous. ‘You have heard of 
these, and you have not heard of 
me!’ 

It took him at least a minute 
to recover from his amazement. I 
waited, repressing a strong inclina- 
tion to laugh. 

‘It matters not,’ he went on 
presently. ‘If I have not the 
happiness to find in you an old 
admirer, I will make of you a new 
one. Since you do not know me, 
you do not know my works. But 
the world knows me, and I am 
famous. You shall make me more 
famous still. I have written an 
opera, and Paris has asked me to 
pioduce it. What have I said to 
Paris? “Bring back Grisi to the 
stage, and let Antoletti Scarlati sing 
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with her, and I will give my work to 
the world.” For, Signor, the work 
is divine, and it shall be worthily 
sung, or not at all. A month ago, 
in England, in London, I find my 
Grisi ; and to-day, here in Moreno, 
I find a voice to which Scarlati’s 
would be contemptible. You shall 
sing for me, and upon the wings 
of your voice my music shall soar 
into eternal fame. Yes, Signor, 
you shall sing for me.’ 

‘I have a word in that matter, 
I think,’ said a voice at my elbow. 

I turned with a start, to find Scar- 
lati beside me. Volney, with a 
shriek of delighted surprise, literally 
fell upon his shoulder. Scarlati 
withdrew himself from his embrace 
half laughingly ; and I looked on 
in silent wonder. Volney caught 
sight of my face, and burst into 
voluble explanation, 

‘This man, this Scarlati, whom 
you see here, Signor, whom I em- 
brace’ (Scarlati dodged rapidly), ‘ is 
my friend, my saviour. When I 
starved, when I had neither roof 
to my head nor clothes to my back, 
he found me out, and did homage 
to the genius with which I swell. 
When I was the jest of fools who 
know not one note from another, 
he recognised in me my potentiali- 
ties, and honoured them. Some 
little reward for what he did he has 
already in my eternal friendship ; 
but a greater is to come. When 
my biography is written he shall 
be immortalised : he shall be known 
to undying posterity as the friend, 
the patron—eh, the patron!—of 
Auguste Volney !’ 

Scarlati’s hat went off his head 
in a gravely ironical salute, and 
Volney dropped his hand upon his 
shoulder with the air of a bene- 
factor whose gifts went beyond the 
power of any expressions of grati- 
tude to do justice to. 

‘But what is this I hear about 
singing?’ asked my tutor. ‘ This 
gentleman is my pupil, and can 














accept no engagement that I do 
not sanction.’ 

Volney once more started off 
in grandiloquent explanation. He 
had composed an opera, for the 
performance of which all musical 
Europe was anxiously waiting. 
But he had declined every offer so 
far, and his work should never see 
the light unless performed in a 
manner worthy of its merits. 

‘For the last year,’ he said, ‘I 
have been seeking you. You had 
disappeared, none knew whither. 
In London, in Paris, in Milan, in 
Vienna—still the same answer: 
you had gone, and left no trace. 
Then I thought, “ He is here—here 
at Moreno, renewing the associa- 
tions of his youth,” and I follow 
still. This morning, as my hand 
is raised to strike upon your door, 
Iheara voice. Ah, Dieu de Dieu, 
what a voice! Ah, my poor Scar- 
lati, you are crushed, eclipsed ; you 
are, to this man, as a satyr to Hy- 
perion, as a rushlight to the sun, 
as a molehill to Mont Blanc. I 
have found my voice, but it is not 
yours ; and I have found my Grisi.’ 

‘ And who may she be ?’ inquired 
Scarlati. 

‘Her name is—eh, what is her 
name? Ah, I have it. Mees 
Jones, une Anglaise. And how do 
I find her? Figure to yourselves, 
messieurs : she was making shirts 
in a garret! She! Mon Dieu, 
quel monde! Et dire qu’il y aun 
providence, & ce qu’on dit! She 
was sewing shirts, and singing as 
she sewed. I stand in the street 
and listen, dumbstricken, con- 
founded! Istrike the door, I rush 
past the fatronne who opens to 
me, I fly into the presence of the 
singer, I tell her—eh, what is it 
that one tells the owner of such a 
voice? I tell her that fame and 
fortune awaits her: I drag her from 
her wretched mansarde ; I take her 
to Bertucci, and I say to him, 
“Name your price, and teach ma- 
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demoiselle her ré/e in this opera.” 


And he has taught it. I hear her 
sing once; I embrace her many 
times ; I start to find you. And 
now I find you, and I do not want 
you.’ 

*That’s lucky too,’ said Scarlati 
in English. ‘ You wouldn’t have 
got me if you had.’ 

‘This,’ said Volney, indicating 
me, ‘is the man I want; and I will 
have him.’ 

‘There are two words to that 
bargain,’ said my master; ‘I must 
hear the opera first. If it is good, 
then we will talk things over.’ 

‘If it is good !’ repeated Volney. 
‘Why, it is mine’ 

‘I am as proud of my pupil as 
you can be of your opera. If the 
opera is worthy of you, he shall 
sing in it.’ 

‘Good. You have an instru- 
ment of some kind, I suppose ? 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘Then come, and I will play it 
to you.’ 

* Have you your score with you?’ 

‘Yes. There,’ replied Volney, 
striking his forehead. ‘Come! 

He turned on his heel, and led 
the way to thehouse. Scarlati and 
I followed at a slower pace. 


The opera, which Volney ruth- 
lessly played through that night, 
from overture to final chorus, has 
long ere this received the verdict 
of musical Europe, and Za Fée du 
Bois stands high in the list of 
modern works. Not for the first 
time in the world’s history, a mad- 
man was found to be a genius, and 
Auguste Volney ranks to-day among 
the demi-gods he worshipped. In 
the pale light of the early spring 
morning the contract was drawn 
and signed, and in July I was to 
appear at the Opéra Parisienne in 
the leading ré/e of Za Fee du Bois. 

No further link of any import- 
ance was added to the lengthening 
chain of my life-story till that date. 
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I came out, as arranged, at Covent 
Garden, and musical London went 
mad over me. As was inevitable, 
my one default was discovered. 
My voice was great beyond all 
cavil, my mastery of it absolute. 
But my English critics said I 
wanted ‘soul,’ and the French said 
I lacked ‘Ame,’ Italians quavered 
shrilly over my destitution of 
‘anima,’ and Germans grunted 
despondingly about my deplorable 
absence of ‘ innigkeit.’ 

My three months’ engagement 
over, I left my impresario almost 
with tears in his eyes at my un- 
timely loss. I would willingly have 
stayed, but my engagement to 
Volney, for which I had been 
studying during the whole time, 
called me imperatively, and I was 
forced to go. Accompanied by 
Scarlati, I made the transit, and 
Volney fell upon my neck as I 
emerged from the train, in presence 
of the vast throng who had crowded 
to the station to greet the pos- 
sessor of the grandest voice in 
Europe. There was no time to be 
lost, and that day the first rehearsal 
was to beheld. We drove straight 
to the theatre through the swaying 
crowds, who cheered me as I 
passed. We entered the house, 
which felt damp and tomblike after 
the open freshness of the July air. 
The auditorium loomed vast and 
dark and empty behind the un- 
lighted foot-lamps. A huge T- 
piece of flaring gas-jets, backed by 
tin reflectors, lit the stage, littered 
with odds and ends, and crowded 
by the company, who gave a cheer 
as I entered, which sounded like a 
feeble echo of the parting roar from 
the crowd outside. The voice of 
Volney sounded in my ears. 

‘Permit me, Signor Alberto, to 
introduce you to Miss Jones—or 
rather, Signora Tremola.’ 

I turned, and beheld — Elsie 
Vernon ! 
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CHAPTER IV. 


For just a moment I almost be- 
lieved that my lost soul had returned 
to me. But I knew immediately 
after, as well as I know at the pre- 
sent minute, that the sensation I 
felt on thus suddenly beholding 
Elsie Vernon was purely physical, 
and that the circumstance produced 
no greater effect than any other 
equally strange and unexpected in- 
cident might have done. Elsie’s 
surprise on finding an old child- 
lover in the person of Signor Al- 
berto was so obvious, and the emo- 
tion caused by the rush of memories 
my presence awakened was so 
great, that the crowd which filled 
the stage of the Opéra Parisienne 
would probably have been favoured 
with a scene from a drama such as 
no one among them had ever 
dreamt of, had it not been for the 
volatile Scarlati. That gentleman, 
who suffered“under no such disad- 
vantage as myself, gave full vent to 
his surprise and joy, and thus 
covered my confusion from my 
fellow-performers. No sound was 
ever half so welcome to my ears as 
was the quick imperative voice of 
the manager, ordering those of the 
company who had no business in 
the first scene of the rehearsal to 
clear the stage. Soulless as I was, 
I could almost have hugged him. 

The rehearsal dragged its slow 
length along to its conclusion, and 
I offered Elsie my arm to conduct 
her to her carriage. I would have 
left her there but for her whispered 
invitation to accompany her. She 
gave the coachman the word 
‘To the Bois de Boulogne,’ and 
we drove thither in silence. She 
stopped the carriage at the entrance 
of a secluded path, and we walked 
side by side to a rustic bench, 

‘ Jack,’ she said presently, ‘you 
are very much changed.’ 

* Yes,’ Ianswered. ‘Time works 
changes in us all.’ 











I might have added that she had 
not remained unchanged. I had 
left hera girl ; I found her a woman, 
perfected by sorrow. 

‘A great deal has happened 
since we met last,’ she went on; 
‘a great deal to both of us. You 
have become a noted singer, and I 
too, if I may trust your mad friend 
Volney and others beside him. 
You did not tell me, when we last 
met, that you sang. You praised 
Scarlati’s voice ; but yours is greater 
than his. Every one says so.’ 

This style of conversation was 
not likely to add to my comfort, 
and I tried to change it. 

‘Tell me all your life since I last 
saw you.’ 

As I remember her story now it 
seems to me that nothing I had 
ever heard or read could have 
touched it for simple pathos. 
There was no wildness of grief in 
her words or voice; sorrow had 
made a home in her heart, and was 
a settled guest there. I knew that 
guest might be replaced by another, 
and that love might drive out sor- 
row; but I had no heart to hope 
that that love would be any mes- 
senger of mine. She told me all: 
the sudden disaster that had driven 
her from the home ofher childhood ; 
the swift descent, step after step, 
down the ladder of poverty; of 
foodless days and sleepless nights ; 
of the death of her aunt, the one 
human being who still clung to her ; 
of the sordid cares and ugly acci- 
dents of her wretched existence ; of 
Volney’s appearance, of the count- 
less kindness she owed to him. 

*I called him mad,’ she said, ‘a 
little time ago, Jack. I wish, for 
the sake of those poor wretches 
who are now as I was then, that 
there were more madmen like him 
in the world. It would be a hap- 
pier place. I think sometimes he 
is the best gentleman I ever met. 
His soul is as beautiful as his body 
is grotesque! And you too, and 
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Scarlati, how good you were! I 
have your letter now ; I shall keep 
it always. I could see your face 
as I read it. It was like you as 
you were when we were children, 
brave and kind and generous.’ 

‘How do you like your present 
life?’ I asked. 

‘I like it, I suppose, as well as 
I should like any other,’ she an- 
swered wearily. ‘I seem so old, 
Jack. I seem to have outlived 
everything and all my friends, and 
to be quite alone in the world. I 
am so lonely ; I know no one in all 
this great city, except the people I 
meet at the theatre, and an old 
lady who lives with me, and you. 
And you seem changed, Jack. I 
can’t tell how, but you are not as 
you used tobe. Perhaps you have 
had troubles, too. The world is 
full of trouble. Hunger, and death, 
and disappointment: one finds them 
everywhere. I used to think the 
world was such a pleasant place, 
and full of happy people, in the 
old times ; and now it seems as if 
there were only two kinds of peo- 
ple in the world—those who are 
selfish, and those who are sorrow- 
ful.’ 

‘Have you heard nothing of 
your old friends ?” 

‘My old friends? No, Jack. 
Neither Signora Tremola nor Miss 
Jones is likely to find Elsie Ver- 
non’s old friends. They wouldn’t 
have cared for Miss Jones, and 
Signora Tremola does not care for 
them.’ 

‘ You are young,’ I said, ‘ to have 
learned the lesson of cynicism al- 
ready.’ 

‘Cynicism, Jack? No; you are 
wrong there. I am not a cynic. 
I don’t think Icould be one. But 
there is a wide tract to travel be- 
tween Lady Caramels’ drawing- 
room and the Opéra Parisienne, 
and I have kept my eyes open ez 
route, That’s all, Jack.’ 

She rose wearily, and I accom- 
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panied her back to the carriage, 
and watched it drive away and 
lose itself in the deep green sha- 
dows of the trees. Night was fall- 
ing, a night of storm and cloud; 
for it was as yet barely evening, 
judged by time. Before me lay 
Paris, under the immensity of the 
starless sky, its long lines of street 
and boulevard picked out in wav- 
ing lines of fire. There was a dull 
vacuity in brain and heart more 
painful than any pain I could have 
felt. The woman I had loved, a 
woman whom I knew to be worthy 
of a purer and nobler love than 
had ever been mine to give, cried 
out to me for love, and I had none 
to bestow ; I was empty, save of 
that leaden sorrow I had grown to 
know so well. 

I wandered on, asking myself 
many questions as I went. Did 
Elsie love me? And if she did, 
could I in justice ask her to share 
my life? I could not love her; 
but I might at least be her shield 
and buckler from the world ; hold 
her safe from its great storms and 
petty miseries alike; give her a 
home, some womanly cares and 
duties to perform which would fill 
that aching void she called her 
life. Would the bargain be so un- 
equal, after all? Some remnant 
of soul, that Heinrich Brenck had 
left me unawares, rose in me at 
the question, and thundered ‘ Yes.’ 
Or so it seemed to me for just one 
second of time; and then, raising 
my eyes, by no impulse of my 
own, I saw before me—Heinrich 
Brenck himself ! 

He started back with a quick 
gesture of his hand to his bosom, 
as he saw my face, with the motion 
of one who seeks a hidden weapon. 
But ere he could draw it my hands 
were at his throat. 

‘Fiend! devil! 
my soul!’ 

He writhed himself free, and 
turning, darted from me, I follow- 
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ing. A vehicle, driven at almost 
racing speed, came dashing by; 
and, with one shrill cry, he dived 
beneath the belly of the moving 
horse, and was gone into the dark- 
ness. 


The night of the first representa- 
tion of Za Fee du Bois came at 
last, following a day of sullen and 
depressing heat. The house was 
literally crammed to suffocation, 
full from floor to ceiling—pit, boxes, 
and gallery. The whole compli- 
cated machinery of modern adver- 
tising had been dexterously used 
to obtain for the new piece, and 
the as yet unknown artists who 
filled its leading parts, a favourable 
hearing, and all that Paris held of 
wealth and fashion was contained 
that night within the walls of the 
Opéra Parisienne. The piece was 
mounted as only the Opéra Parisi- 
enne can mount a piece ; and every 
detail had been superintended with 
jealous care by the Argus-eyed 
manager. Both that gentleman 
and Scarlati awaited the rising of 
the curtain with an ill-concealed 
anxiety ; but Volney, to my utter 
surprise, was as calm and unmoved 
as if nothing unusual had been on 
foot. His sublime egotism refused 
to recognise the smallest chance 
of failure, or, indeed, of anything 
but a triumphant and overwhelming 
success, for any piece of which he 
was the composer. To his mind, 
the vast audience which thronged 
the theatre were but so many wor- 
shippers who had come to bow 
before his shrine; and he waited, 
tranquil as a god of stone or 
bronze, for the moment when his 
glories should be unveiled to their 
expectant eyes. 

The day, as I have said, had 
been hot and sullen, full of the 
threats of coming storm, and, as 
the curtain rose upon the opening 
chorus of the first act, the pre- 
monitory growl of distant thunder 
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mingled with and half drowned 
the voices of the singers. The 
tempest gathered with frightful ra- 
pidity. Fierce and fast the furious 
rain beat on the roof of the theatre, 
and frequent flashes, which seemed 
to penetrate into the house, and 
paled the lustre of the gas, were 
followed by deafening roars of the 
celestial artillery. But at the open- 
ing of my first solo, the storm had 
apparently ceased, and I sang amid 
an utter stillness, that seemed op- 
pressive after the terrific saturnalia 
of the elements. As my voice 
died away, the thunder crashed 
out again overhead, and was an- 
swered and eclipsed by such a 
burst of ecstatic applause as had 
never sounded in those walls be- 
fore. And again the thunder 
dropped, and after it the roar of 
voices and the oppressive silence 
reigned again, as La Fée du Bois 
rose in answer to my invocation. 
Her voice, soft and low at first, 
rose on the dead stillness of the 
air, and earth and heaven seemed 
to listen as she sang, and then 
burst in simultaneous applause, 
human and divine, as her song 
trembled into silence. The flash 
that heralded the thunder seemed 
for a moment to envelop me, and 
I staggered, blind and dizzy, torn 
by some strange and sudden an- 
guish that my pen has no magic 
to describe. But the warning note 
struck on my ear, and I gathered 
myself together, and sang as no 
man ever sang before. I saw the 
white face of Scarlati at the wing, 
and the fiery eyes of Volney re- 
garding me with half-frightened 
wonder, and before me, beyond 
the footlights, the human sea. I 
knew not what had happened; I 
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dared not pause to think. I sang 
on, my voice dominating the thun- 
der from without, as a trumpet- 
blast rings through the tramp of 
cavalry. Higher and higher and 
higher I soared, until, like one 
man, the audience rose at me, and 
answered with a roar as though a 
whole Niagara had been set free. 
And then, with a sickening lurch, 
I swooned and fell. 


‘Mon Dieu! c’est Brenck !’ 
The words came to my ears 
through the blood that sang in 
them, and stung me into life. 

‘You know him?’ It was the 
voice of the manager which asked 
the question. 

‘Yes; I knew himein Munich 
years ago. He was a dealer.’ 

‘A dealer? In what?’ 

‘Eh, what dol know? He was 
a dealer. What matter of what? 
He will buy and sell no more.’ 

I staggered from the seat on 
which I sat. There was a group 
of men and women bending over 
a dark object on the floor. I joined 
them. 

‘There is no hope?’ asked 
another voice. 

‘Hope!’ said the doctor, rising 
from his knees. ‘The man is 
burnt to a cinder. Cover his face. 
It is all over.’ 

They obeyed. But ere they 
did so, I saw the face, and it was 
the face of Heinrich Brenck. My 
soul had returned to me in that 
great flash which had destroyed 
him. 

My tale is told, and is for you 
to believe or to disbelieve, at your 
pleasure. And a little Elsie writes 
for me, her mother guiding the 
pen. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
ON THE ROOF. 


For a moment he and she stared 
at one another in mute stupefac- 
tion. She had prayed she might 
die that night, and now death had 
sought her. And yet—and yet— 

To die alone was easy—would 
have been less than easy when she 
offered up the prayer, would have 
been easy now if he had not been 
present. But how was she to die 


within the view ofhim? How was 
she to go out of life while he stood 


by? No, no. Now was not the 
time to die. She could not, she 
would not die now. 

‘Charlie! Charlie! can’t you 
save me?’ she cried, throwing out 
her arms towards him. 

He could not hear her voice, but 
he saw the appealing arms. Fora 
moment he felt as though he had 
received a heavy blow on the head. 
Then he uttered a loud shout that 
drew all eyes upon him, and, lower- 
ing his head, darted through the 
crowd and across the road towards 
the house next the one on fire. 
Two policemen tried to stop him, 
but he pushed them aside with an 
oath. 

He sprang into the hall of the 
house next door and dashed up the 
stairs. They were still removing 
the furniture from this house, and 
when he reached the second land- 
ing he found it blocked with a 
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wardrobe four men were carrying 
down. He caught two balusters of 
the higher flight, and drawing him- 
self up, flung himself over the balus- 
trade. Then he dashed on again. 
At last he reached the top of the 
house. He looked into one of the 
rooms. Some of the neighbours 
were taking down an iron bed- 
stead. He seized one of the side- 
rails, and with a blow of it knocked 
out the sash of the front window. 

He got out on the window-sill, 
carrying the iron bar with him. He 
rested the bar against the side of 
the window, and then for a moment 
seized the gutter-pipe and swung 
out of it. The gutter bore his 
weight without giving way in the 
least. 

When he had ascertained that 
the gutter would bear him, he took 
up the iron bar, and, laying it down 
in the gutter, pushed it towards the 
burning house. 

Thus he was now standing on 
the window-sill next to the one at 
which he had seen Marion, and the 
iron bar, to which the cross laths 
of the bed had been attached, lay 
in the gutter overhead between him 
and the burning house. 

Was she still standing at that 
window? or had the accursed 
flames— No, no; he must not 
even think of such a thing for a 
moment. It would unnerve him, 
and he had need of all his nerve 
and strength now if she was to be 
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saved. So far all had gone well. 
It was not more than a minute and 
a half since he had seen her figure 
at the window. How long that 
minute and a half seemed to him! 
Keep cool! That was the great 
thing: keep cool! 

All this rushed through his mind 
as he once more lifted himself up 
by the power of his hands and 
hung out of the gutter. 

At that moment a fireman thrust 
his head through the bottom sash, 
and said, 

‘We've sent for another escape. 
What are you going to do? You 
can, if you are strong, go along the 
gutter to the window, but you can’t 
bring her back that way.’ 

‘Il am not going to try,’ said 
Cheyne. 

‘ Then what are you going to do? 
You can’t go along the roof ; it’s too 
steep.’ 

*I can,’ said Cheyne. 

‘You cannot,’ said the fireman. 
‘We've been looking at it, and we 
all agree it’s too steep.’ 

‘I have no time to talk, but I’m 
going.’ 

‘It’s as much as your life is 
worth, and I won’t let you.’ 

‘ By , if you touch me I'll 
impale you on the railings below !’ 

The fireman drew back, and as 
he did Cheyne let go the gutter and 
slipped off his boots. Then seizing 
the gutter once more, and standing 
at one side of the window-sill, the 
side farthest from the burning 
house, he pressed his stocking-feet 
against the brickwork of the embra- 
sure of the window, and walked up 
until his left foot was at the top of 
the window. Thus his body was 
now higher at the feet than at the 
head. 

He raised his left leg cautiously 
and caught the edge of the gutter 
with the foot. He raised the right 
leg and passed it over the left. 
Then he lifted his body up as high 
as he could by the hands until he 


got the elbow of his right arm into 
the gutter. He was able to keep 
himself in this position by pressing 
his right knee firmly against the 
wall. 

The great danger of his present 
position was that the holdfasts 
securing the gutter might give way. 
M they did he would have had no 
chance of life. 

A moment he hung in this way 
on the edge ofthe roof. Then, by 
a prodigious effort of his enormous 
strength, he rolled himself in on the 
roof. ‘There was a cheer from the 
crowd below. Not one of the fire- 
men had believed he could do 
this. 

His position was still one of ex- 
treme danger. The roof was too 
steep to allow of his walking up- 
right on it, although in his stocking- 
feet. To prevent himself slipping 
down he kept one hand and one 
foot in the gutter. Now he thrust 
his right hand upward on the slates 
as far as he could, lifted up a slate, 
tore it off, and flung it over the 
roof. He did this to avoid any 
chance of its striking any one in 
the street or the area, where three 
firemen were now busy rescuing 
their injured comrade. He tore 
off another slate, and threw it over 
in like way. Then he had some- 
thing to lay hold of. Clutching 
the laths, he drew himself up by 
his right hand until his breast was 
on a level with the hole in the 
slates. Holding on now with his 
left hand, he thrust his right down 
to the gutter and took up the side 
rail of the bed, and, resting him- 
self on the slates, keeping his toes 
in the gutter, he stretched himself 
upward to his full height, holding 
the iron rail in his right hand. 

Again there came a cry of ap- 
plause from the crowd below. All 
this Cheyne had done with amazing 
swiftness. From the moment he 
had burst through the crowd below, 
only two and a half minutes had 
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gone by. Yet to him 
seemed an age. 

Now his progress was much 
slower than it had hitherto been ; 
for in order not to start the hold- 
fasts of the gutter, he was obliged 
to rest as much of his weight as 
possible on the slates. Thus he 
had to lie at full length on the 
slates, and in moving to the burn- 
ing house had to shift his feet with 
great deliberation and caution 
along the gutter. 

The people below watched in 
breathless excitement. At length 
he passed the boundary between 
the two houses. The houses were 
old, and the party-wall did not 
come through the roof. The smoke 
was dense, almost suffocating. He 
had to dodge his head this way 
and that to try and get a breath of 
air. At last the crowd shouted, 
‘ Far enough 

He paused, and, resting on his 
knees and toes, raised the iron bar 
high and brought it down with a 
mighty crash on the slates. They 
rose in a shower of fragments ; 
and, when he could see, the laths 
were exposed in two or three 
places. Seizing hold of the laths 
he drew himself up, and, standing 
upon the laths, which gave him 
a firm foothold, he thrust the bar 
down—as one uses a pavior—until 
he had made a hole big enough to 
allow his body through. 

Into this hole he dropped, and 
found himself in an unboarded 
cockloft over the room in which he 
had seen Marion. Between two 
of the joists he now thrust his bar. 
Already the smoke was thick in 
the cockloft; but when the hole 
was made in the ceiling the smoke 
rushed up in a dense column. 

Not a moment was to be lost. 
Perhaps it was already too late ! 

He smashed down the ceiling, 
and in a few seconds had cleared 
a space large enough to allow his 
body to pass between the joists. 
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He threw away the bar and dropped 
his legs through the hole and low- 
ered himself until he hung at full 
length from the joists by his hands. 
Then he let go. 

The room was so full of smoke 
he could not see anything distinct- 
ly. One thing was clear, Marion 
was no longer standing at the win- 
dow. Six minutes had passed since 
he left the street—only six minutes ! 
She was then standing at the win- 
dow; but in those six minutes 
what might not have happened ? 

Meantime, the firemen had not 
been idle. They had got their 
comrade up out of the area and 
were busy with a long rope. One 
of the men got upon the stump of 
the escape, and having secured the 
end of the rope to a hammer and 
coiled twenty or thirty yards of 
the rope in his left hand, he swung 
the hammer round his head three 
or four times, and then let go. 

The hammer flew upward to- 
wards the roof next that of the 
burning house ; the coil ran out of 
the man’s left hand—the hammer 
disappeared over the roof. Another 
fireman now rushed into the house 
over which the line lay, and in a 
few seconds the rope was hauled 
a little from the back of the house. 
Then the fireman who had gone 
into the adjoining house came to 
a window on the top-floor, and 
cried out: ‘ Pull in 

Just as this man cried ‘ Pull in!’ 
Cheyne saw, through the smoke, 
something lying on the ground 
near the window. He could feel, 
by his unshod feet, that the floor 
of the room was already hot; the 
smoke was stifling. Everything 
depended on the haste he made. 

Under the hole in the ceiling he 
dashed a table, then on this he 
flung a chair. The roof of the 
room was low, and he was a tall 
man, so that by standing on the 
chair he could reach the ceiling. 

Then he seized the insensible 
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form of the girl and mounted on 
the table, and from that to the 
chair. He was almost choked with 
smoke, and for a moment he felt 
as though he was about to faint. 
His shoulders were on a level with 
the ceiling. 

Making a supreme effort, he push- 
ed his burden upward through the 
opening and rested it on the joists 
above. Then he drew himself up 
until his feet came through, and he 
crouched in the cockloft. 

It did not take him a moment 
to get from the cockloft to the 
roof. But, how was he to get 
back? He had never thought of 
getting back until now. He look- 
ed down at the insensible girl. He 
had been just in time. He sawa 
flutter at her throat. The air had 
already begun to revive her. 

Now the people below saw him, 
and shouted with relief and joy. 

How was he to get back? It 
was utterly impossible for him to 
go as he had come. Awhile he 
rested on the edge of the hole. 
The smoke was increasing every 
moment. He looked in the face 
of the girl he loved more than all 
the world besides, he looked at the 
burning house, he looked down at 
the opposite side of the street, and 
then he turned his eyes straight in 
front of him and saw the white 
level light of dawn broadening in 
the east. 

She was reviving, but for what 
fate? What a horrible thing to 
think of! Whata maddening thing 
to fancy even for a minute ! 

At that moment the people below 
shouted, ‘The rope! the rope 

He looked along the roof and 
saw the rope. It was now secured 
at the back of the next house, and 
held by one of the firemen in front. 
This man drew the rope as much 
as he dared in the direction of the 
burning house ; but, owing to the 
flames issuing from the windows, 
he could not bring it across the 
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house, hence it was twenty feet off 
from Cheyne. Those twenty feet 
madeall the difference in the world. 
The whole distance to the point 
from which he had set out was not 
more than thirty feet. It would 
have been as difficult for him to 
have got ten as thirty feet. There 
was no foothold, no handhold, and 
the gutter would not do—would 
not bear the whole weight of him- 
self, without allowing for her weight 
atall. For now, if he were to try and 
regain the roof of the next house, 
he would have to employ his arms 
with her, and could not take any 
of his weight off the gutter by lean- 
ing on his hands or chest. 

The smoke coming up the hole 
grew more and more dense. For- 
tunately there was no wind, and 
the smoke rose in a solid column 
through the roof, and the two were 
little annoyed by it. 

That rope seemed the only 
chance of delivery, for in less than 
another ten minutes the flames 
would be bursting through that 
hole, and all would be over with 
them. How could he reach that 
rope? 

Marion had not yet fully revived, 
but he could see she was breathing 
more freely. 

At last a thought struck him. 
He lay down, thrust his arm and 
shoulder into the cockloft, and 
brought up the iron bar. Then, 
having carefully placed the un- 
conscious girl at his feet, he raised 
the bar and brought it down with 
tremendous violence on the slates 
in the direction of the rope. A 
shower of splinters rose into the 
air and fell with a rattle on the 
roof. A huge gash appeared on the 
roof. Again Cheyne brought down 
the bar with great force, and a 
space a foot wide was cleared of 
slates and showed the naked laths. 
Then he battered down the laths 
close at hand as far as the bar 
would reach. Having thrust the 
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bar through the laths as far as he 
had broken, he looked once more 
at Marion. 

Her eyes were open. She was 
perfectly conscious, but very weak. 

‘May,’ he said, ‘have courage. 
Have courage, my girl, and try and 
do what I tell you.’ 

‘O, God forgive me, Charlie ; 
God forgive me for all this !’ 

‘Hush, child, hush! There is 
not a moment to lose! Now do 
what I tell you. On no account 
look down into the street. Sit 
here. Lean upwards on the slates, 
and hold on by this rafter with 
both your hands. Or stay, better 
lean forward and clasp the rafter 
with both arms. Do not stir now, 
and I will not be a moment.’ 

Then he crept on to the next 
rafter and clove in the lath and 
plaster there, and then to the next, 
and the next, and so on, until at 
last, in an incredibly short space 
of time, he had worked his way to 
where the rope stretched across 
the roof. 

When he reached it another 
cheer burst from the crowd below. 
Balancing himself with the heavy 
iron bar he crawled back along 
the rafter to where Marion lay. 

But up through that hole the 
smoke had been rushing with in- 
creasing volume, and when Cheyne 
touched the young girl he found 
she had fainted again. 

He raised her up and drew her 
out of the immediate up-draught 
of the smoke. She did not revive 
at once ; but he saw the weakness 
which had again overtaken her 
was of a trifling nature. He placed 
her above him on the slates, and 
then drew up some of the slack of 
the rope. He wound the rope 
round his body, so that it stretched 
taut from the coping of the roof to 
his waist. 

Then placing her on his shoulder, 
and pressing her securely to him 
with his left arm, he caught the 
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rope in both his hands, and lean- 
ing slightly backwards, resting the 
weight of his body partly on the 
rope and partly on his feet, took a 
few steps slowly and carefully up 
the slates towards the coping. 

The pure white light of dawn 
was on his back, and when for a 
moment he stood still, he looked, 
against the sun, like a bronze statue 
of Hercules triumphant. 

He took four or five steps to the 
left, and was then off the roof of 
the burning house, from which 
slender shafts of flame, almost in- 
visible in the strong light, were 
now darting through the dense 
column of smoke. 

Another cheer burst from the 
crowd when they saw he was at last 
clear of the burning house. But 
still he was in a position of no 
small difficulty. He had left his 
bar behind. 

He was on a roof upon which he 
could not stand without support, 
and he had the fainting girl in his 
arms. He could stop there as long 
as he liked by making the rope 
fast, but the fire might spread. 

At that moment another shout 
rose from the people. ‘The es- 
cape! the escape!’ they cried, and 
looking up the street he saw a 
second escape approaching. 

In a few minutes it was rolled 
into position, ladders were shot up, 
and backing gradually by aid of 
the rope, he reached the ladder, 
and was soon on firm ground. 

Marion had again opened her 
eyes. 

‘A cab ! he cried. 

One was on the spot in a short 
time. 

‘I'll take charge of this lady; 
she is a friend of mine,’ said Cheyne, 
as he helped herin. To the driver 
he said, ‘ Knightsbridge-road, and 
then I'll show you.’ He got in, 
and the cab drove away. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
A SILENT DRIVE. 


NEITHER said anything. Both 
were exhausted. Both were expe- 
riencing collapse after the danger 
and anxieties of the past two days, 
of the past hour. He put his arm 
round her to support her, and she 
leaned on him unconscious, or al- 
most unconscious, that it was really 
he. 

Cheyne now felt for the first time 
that he was covered with bruises 
and cuts from slates and nails. Of 
course, when he came to think of 
it, nothing but a miracle could have 
saved him injury in the ordeal 
through which he had just come. 
He knew that his clothes were all 
in tatters. His left leg and right 
arm felt particularly cold and un- 
comfortable, with here and there a 
very slight sense of pain. The 
pain was not worth talking about, 
but the cold uncomfortable sen- 
sation was new and very sicken- 
ing. 

He did not think of May or of 
the rescue he had just made. He 
was feeling more than thinking. 
He allowed his mind to drift, and 
took no heed of the course it fol- 
lowed ; and by a circumstance for 
which he feebly endeavoured to 
account as the cab rattled along, 
he found his mind more occupied 
with a curious observation of his 
own physical condition than with 
any thought of May or recent 
events. This was very strange, 
and perplexed him in a hazy sort 
of way, as one is perplexed on 
waking in a dark strange room, and 
being unable to recollect in what 
relation the bed stands to the door 
or the door to the window. Why 
could not he take his mind off his 
left leg and his right arm, when he 
had just not only recovered his 
lost darling, whom he had been 
two days seeking, but whom he had 
only just delivered from imminent 
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risk of death? It was strange— 
very strange. 

He had no desire to talk, no 
desire to uttera word. May was 
sitting there beside him, and he 
was taking her home to her aunt’s 
house, and yet he felt no inclina- 
tion to talk. What he should like 
most of all would be to go to bed 
and get covered up well, and fall 
fast asleep. By Jove, he was fall- 
ing fast asleep as it was! What 
an extraordinary thing he should 
feel drowsy now he had recovered 
May, and all was so satisfactorily 
settled ! 

Asleep! Yes, he was falling 
asleep! What a wonderful thing ! 
No doubt it was owing to the two 
sleepless nights he had‘spent. But 
his leg and arm did feel very 
dreary. 

What! could he not keep his 
eyes open! This was incredible ! 
Swimming ?—he thought he had 
done with swimming. And yet 
here he was once more swimming 
out to that wreck with the line! 
What was the good of his going 
out again to that wreck when all 
the men but the one he had saved 
were drowned? What earthly 
good could come of carrying a line 
out to a ship on which there was 
not a living soul? Absurd as it 
was, he should not so much mind 
it but for his arm and leg. They 
had got entangled in the rope, and 
he could hardly support himself in 
the water. They were dragging 
him down. 

May was also silent, although 
she never felt less sleepy in all her 
life. She was scared, and could 
not gather her thoughts. The 
past two days were like a dream 
to her, and she felt she should not 
be fully awake until she had got 
back to Tenby-terrace, and seen 
the old place and kissed her kind 
old aunt. She had run away and 
hidden herself, and Charlie had 
come in search of her and had 
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found her, and she was going back 
with him. That was quite right 
and natural, and she was glad that 
horrible time was over—a time of 
dreaming or waking. Yes, she 
was going back once more to her 
old home with Charlie. She had 
no longer any doubt that it was 
wrong of her to have left home. 
She ought to have remained there 
and resisted Charlie. It was weak 
and cowardly of her to run away ; 
and instead of that helping to make 
Charlie forget her, it would of 
course make him only more deter- 
mined not to give her up. If she 
had stayed at home and seen him 
every day, and treated him merely 
as a friend when he called, he 
would have been much more swiftly 
cured of his love for her than by 
her flying and hiding herself from 
him. 

What a wonder Charlie did not 
speak ! He had not uttered a word 
since they had got into the cab, and 
now they were crossing the river. 

Yes, this was Charlie’s arm 
round her, and it would never be 
round her again. Never. Even 
now it was not round her in the 
old way. It was that of a sup- 
porter, a protector, not a lover. 
How could he continue to love 
her after her last act! If he had 
run away from her, would she care 
for him again?.... Ah, that 
would be a different thing. Of 
course she would forgive him. 
Who could help forgiving Charlie 
anything? But then it was quite 
a different thing. He had every- 
thing in his favour, she nothing; 
and she had thrown him up, run 
away from him, and told him she 
would never marry him or meet 
him again as a lover. No. It was 
impossible to make any comparison 
between the two cases, and no 
doubt Charlie had thought over 
the whole thing, and come to the 
same conclusion that she had. 

That was lucky. It was lucky 
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for her that Charlie had finally 
abandoned all thought of looking 
at her in the old way. She had 
tried to break away from her old 
home, and she had met cruel diffi- 
culties and rebuffs. She would 
never have left her aunt but that 
she thought doing so would be of 
advantage to him; and it had been 
of advantage to him. Had it not 
changed him from the warm but 
unwise lover into merely the pro- 
tector and friend? Nothing could 
have been more efficacious than 
the plan she had adopted. If he 
had not found her that night, the 
chances are his love of her would 
have gone on as of old: and if she 
had been a whole fortnight from 
home, his love of her might have 
increased, to fade away as the time 
of her absence grew longer. But 
here was she now, who had run 
away only two days ago, who only 
two days ago had told him she 
would never know him as a suitor 
again, brought back from her hid- 
ing and placed face to face with 
him. All his love must have left 
him. What could be plainer? 
What could be more simple ? They 
werenow driving through Piccadilly, 
and he had not said a word. 

His face was pale and drooped 
forward, so that she could only see 
his forehead. His clothes were, 
like hers, torn and ragged, and— 
yes, there was something the mat- 
ter with his clothes she had not 
noticed before—something that 
was not the matter with hers—they 
were wet! Wet! Wet with what? 

Here by this shoulder, close to 
which she rested her head, his coat 
was wet and clammy. Clammy! 

‘Charlie! Charlie! I am very 
sorry for all I have done—all the 
trouble I have caused you and poor 
dear aunt. Will you not speak to 
me? Scold me if you like, but 
speak !’ she said pleadingly. She 
stretched out both her hands and 
touched his left hand. She lifted 
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that hand : there was no resistance. 
She let that hand go: it fell inertly 
back. Then she shook herself free 
from the arm that held her: it 
dropped down nervelessly behind 
her back. 

‘My God?’ she cried, ‘ what is 
the matter?” She turned towards 
him. She put one of her hands on 
his forehead. She touched his 
cheek. Both were cold. She 
raised his head. It wagged to 
either side, and then fell forward 
again until the chin rested on the 
chest. 

Then she shrieked. The cab- 
man heard her and drew up. He 
clambered down out of his seat 
and looked into the cab. 

‘ What's the matter?’ asked the 
man. 

*O, I don’t know! 
know! Look! 

‘Wake up, sir, wake up. The 
young lady is frightened. Wake 
up, sir’ ‘The man shook Cheyne, 
and raised his hand, and struck 
his thigh, but there was no re- 
sponse. 

‘Why, he’s wet cried the man; 
‘he’s wet all over! What wet 
him ?” 

‘I don’t know. O Heaven, be 
merciful to me, and do not drive 
me mad! I was in a house that 
caught fire—the one you saw burn- 
ing—and he saved me !’ 

The man opened the cab and 
looked carefully up and down 
Cheyne. Then he looked at the 
floor of the cab close to where 
Cheyne sat, and glancing up with 
a face full of fear, he cried, ‘ Why, 
it’s blood! He's all wet with 
blood! Look! 

May turned her eyes down, and 
saw upon the floor of the cab a 
large pool of blood close to the 
left leg. She did not shriek. She 
turned deadly pale, and said to 
the man, ‘ Quick, quick ; quick as 
you can go! 8 Tenby-terrace ! 

The man clambered up into his 
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seat, and, whipping the horse, 
drove off at the top of the beast’s 
speed. 

In less than ten minutes he 
drew up at the door of Miss Tray- 
nors house, jumped down, and 
knocked loudly. The man whom 
Cheyne had set to watch the side- 
door opened it and came out. In 
a minute Anne appeared at the 
front-door. Both were dressed, 
and ran forward hastily towards 
the cab. By this time May had 
alighted, and was standing at one 
side of the cab, while the driver 
stood at the other. 

Anne uttered a cry of delight at 
seeing May, but the girl pointed 
into the cab, saying, ‘ Make haste, 
get him up to the spare room at 
once.’ 

The two men lifted him out of 
the cab and carried him slowly 
and with difficulty up-stairs, and 
laid him on the bed in the small 
spare room. ‘The cabman was im- 
mediately sent for a surgeon, and 
May sat down by Cheyne’s side to 
watch. 

Miss Traynor had gone to bed 
that night, and was now asleep. 
May did not know what to do, 
except to try and force a few tea- 
spoonfuls of brandy into Cheyne’s 
mouth. Fortunately the surgeon 
was at home, and in a few minutes 
his tread was heard on the stairs. 
May told the surgeon all she knew, 
and then she and Anne went out 
of the room, leaving the surgeon 
and the man Cheyne had sent to- 
gether. 

For upwards of an hour May 
had to wait before the surgeon 
opened the door; then he came 
down-stairs with a very grave face. 

The surgeon said Mr. Cheyne 
was now conscious, but very low. 

May had given the injured man’s 
old name in order, if possible, to 
avoid attracting particular atten- 
tion to the circumstances out of 
which the case arose, or the case 
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itself. The patient had lost a very 
large, an exceedingly large, quan- 
tity of blood. Had he not happen- 
ed to have a splendid constitution 
and youth, he must have suc- 
cumbed inthe cab. His right arm 
and left leg had been severely torn 
by splinters and nails. Some of 
the splinters had remained in the 
flesh, and had had to be extracted. 
The sufferer had been overtaxed 
at the time he received the injuries. 
He had, the surgeon gathered from 
him, been two days in great mental 
excitement, eating little, and mov- 
ing about continually. Then at the 
fire he had made prodigious ef- 
forts. ‘The speaker had questioned 
him in detail on this part of the 
case, and felt sure that few men, 
few of even the strongest men in 
their freshest vigour, could have 
accomplished the feats performed 
by him in that emergency. Even 
if he had come out of that fierce 
ordeal of physical strength un- 
scathed, there would in all likeli- 
hood be a great reaction and de- 
pression of vital power. But the 
great loss of blood coming at such 
a moment made the case one of 
great anxiety—of the gravest anx- 
lety. 

Was his life in danger ? 

Well, the life of any one who got 
a cut or a scrape was to a certain 
extent in danger, for many things 
might assail that cut or proceed 
from it. ‘There was another thing 
which complicated this case, 
namely, the fact that where these 
fresh cuts and scrapes appeared 
were others not quite healed. This 
gave the case an ugly appearance. 

Would Dr. Fernbeck wish for 
assistance? He could have any 
one he liked. 

Well, up to this there was no 
immediate cause of alarm. But 
let him see. 

Yes, he should like to meet the 
man who attended for those older 
cuts and bruises. It would be 
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useful to meet that man. 
was he to be found? 

It was Dr. Oliver Rowland, of 
Barnardstown. 

And where were those injuries 
received ? 

At Silver Bay. 

What! Was the Mr. Cheyne 
up-stairs the Mr. Cheyne of the 
celebrated, of the immortal swim 
to the yacht Seabird ? 

Yes. 

And consequently he was the 
Duke of Shropshire ? 

Yes. 

And possibly a brother to the 
lady the speaker had then the 
honour of addressing ? 

No. And would Dr. Fernbeck 
have the goodness not to say any- 
thing about the patient’s rank, or 
even the name she had given him? 
as, for some sufficient reason, the 
Duke was in London, and had 
been for some days under an incog- 
nito. 

Dr. Fernbeck promised to respect 
the incognito, and say nothing about 
the case. He would at once tele- 
graph to Dr. Oliver Rowland, at 
Barnardstown, asking him to come 
up and consult with him. Let him 
see; it was now five o’clock. There 
was no use in telegraphing before 
eight, as the office at Barnardstown 
was sure not to be open till then. 
By nine or half-past nine he should 
have a reply from Dr. Oliver Row- 
land, and by ten he would be at 
Tenby-terrace again. 

Might she go up and sit with the 
patient ? 

Was the lady whom he had the 
honour of addressing the Miss 
Marion Durrant of whom his Grace 
had spoken, and whom his Grace 
so much desired to see? 

Her name was Marion Durrant. 

Then she might go up, but no 
one else was to go into the room 
save the man whom he had left 
with the patient, and who would be 
relieved in a few hours by a pro- 
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fessional nurse. In the mean time, 
the patient was not to be excited 
or allowed to excite himself. Ex- 
citement of any kind might pro- 
duce the gravest, the very gravest, 
results. 

When Dr. Fernbeck had gone, 
May went into the little sitting- 
room for a moment to think. She 
had told Anne not to rouse her 
aunt, for, knowing what a poor 
sleeper she always was, and having 
heard how she had sat up the night 
before, and feeling that the poor 
old helpless woman would be un- 
able to render any assistance, and 
that the sense of her uselessness 
would only pain her, May had re- 
solved to let Miss Traynor sleep on. 

But, now that she was about to 
go up and see him, what would 
he say? what should she say? 

The thoughts which had passed 
through her mind in the cab, hav- 
ing been nearly all based on the 
belief that he was at the time de- 
liberately keeping silence, were 
now worthless, and she had no clue 
to what had really been in his 
mind, for she did not know at 
what precise moment he had faint- 
ed. He may have been semi-un- 
conscious at the instant he helped 
her in. Owing to her own terror 
and excitement she had not noticed 
the blood on his clothes ; and as 
he wore black, and the blood came 
from within, it had no other effect 
on the clothes than to make them 
damp and clammy. 

But what would he say? what 
should she say? It was impossi- 
ble to answer these questions. Let 
her go to him at once. That was 
the only way to solve the riddle. 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE MARRIAGE OF CHARLIE AND 
MAY. 
SHE stole up noiselessly, and 
knocked at the door. The man 
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who was minding Cheyne opened 
the door and let herin. She went 
to the foot of the bed and looked 
at the poor pale face, now trying 
to force the pallid flesh into a 
smile. 

‘May,’ said a voice she hardly 
knew, it was so weak and thin, 
‘come and sit by me, dearest. I 
want to speak toyou.’ He looked 
at the man and said: ‘I am much 
obliged to you. You will leave 
us a little while, if you please.’ 

_ The man withdrew. 

‘Dearest,’ he said again, and 
paused and smiled that pale sad 
smile. ‘Dearest.’ Again he stopped ; 
the repetition of the word, and the 
sight of her face, seemed to be the 
only thing he then cared for. 

*O Charlie! O Charlie! she 
cried, and covered her face with 
her hands. 

‘ May,’ he whispered, ‘take my 
hand. I cannot lift it now. I 
should not mind my weakness, 
only that I cannot take your hand, 
dearest.’ 

She took his hand in hers, and 
cherished it against her bosom for 
a while, and then put it down on 
the counterpane, and laid her 
warm young cheek upon it, and 
bathed it with her tears. 

*O Charlie, Charlie! This is 
awful. O God, give me strength!’ 

Again he tried to smile, and 
said: ‘May, you must not fret 
yourself in this way. You must 
not, dearest. You ask for strength. 
Why, you are a Goliath compared 
to me now. It is not so long ago, 
only a few days since, I was count- 
ed a strong man, could do things 
with my arms no man of the com- 
pany could do. But now I can- 
not get a kiss of my sweetheart 
unless she comes and kisses me. 
I cannot raise my stupid old head 
so as to touch my sweetheart’s 
lips.’ 

She bent over him and kissed 
his forehead, his lips, her tears fall- 
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ing so fast the while that she could 
scarcely see. 

‘When I was on the roof that 
time, and you were in that room, I 
could have torn up those rafters 
with my hands, I could have pushed 
a wall down with my back, I could 
‘have taken a chimney-stack in my 
arms and dragged it up by the 
roots. Now, May, I could not lift 
one of the braids of your beautiful 
hair, dearest. If it was our bridal- 
day I could not put the ring on 
your finger.’ 

Her heart was breaking. She 
leaned over him and whispered 
with passionate entreaty into his 
ear, 

‘But, Charlie, Charlie, you will 
put it on another day. Some day 
soon, won’t you, my heart’s dar- 
ling ?” 

* Not very soon,’ he said ; ‘Iam 
not sure I shall ever put that ring 
on your finger now, dearest.’ Still 
he smiled. 

‘But O, my Charlie, I did not 
mean what I said when I wrote 
that dreadful note. I am only a 
weak girl—not a strong man like 
you.’ 

‘Strong man!’ he repeated in a 
tone of amusement. ‘I cannot be 
a very strong man, can I, when I 
have swum to the life-buoy, see the 
ship bearing down to take me up, 
and yet feel my hand relaxing on 
the buoy so that I shall not be able 
to float until she is near enough to 
take me on board.’ 

May did not understand that he 
was speaking metaphorically, and 
thought his mind was wandering 
back to that great swim which had 
made his name famous. But she 
did not want his mind to go so far 
afield now. She wanted to keep 
his mind as close as she possibly 
could to herself. So she said, ‘ But 
you will give me that plain gold 
band soon ?” 

‘No, not soon. 
soon,’ 
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‘I mean as soon as you are quite 
well.’ 

‘That may not be very soon, 
dearest.’ 

*O yes, it will.’ 

He smiled. 

‘May, do they not say marriages 
are made in heaven ?” 

* Yes, Charlie.’ 

‘I am greatly afraid I am not 
good enough to have my marriage 
made there ; but if I am, you may 
be sure we shall be married, not 
soon, but—by and by.’ 

Again she missed his meaning. 

‘Soon or by and by are all the 
same to me, so long as you forgive 
me and take me back to your 
heart.’ 

* You have never been out of my 
heart, child—never for a minute.’ 

‘ But I have behaved very badly, 
Charlie.’ 

‘You did what you thought was 
best ; and no one can do more than 
that.’ 

‘And you forgive me ?” 

* Dearest, |I have nothing to for- 
give.’ 

‘My darling, my poor heart’s 
darling, but for me you would 
now be strong and well.’ 

‘Do you think I could ever be 
strong and well again if any harm 
had come to you in that blazing 
house ?” 

She was conscious that this was 
special pleading on her behalf; 
that it was not sound; but she 
could not find out the flaw, and for 
a while she sat tranquil, holding his 
hand. 

He was silent for a long time, 
and at last May knew by his breath- 
ing that he slept. She sat as the 
morning wore on, and still he slept. 
At last she released his hand and 
went down-stairs. It was now nine 
o'clock, and her aunt was in the 
little breakfast-parlour. 

Miss Traynor had not recovered 
from the shock of her niece’s flight, 
and, although Anne had told her 
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of Marion’s return, she was still too 
feeble to understand the full import 
of that event. Indeed, she was 
never very clear as to Marion’s 
flight, and had dim doubts as to 
whether the whole thing was not a 
dream. Anne had also told the 
invalid that Mr. Cheyne had been 
put to bed in the spare room; and 
that the doctor had come and said 
he was very bad. 

When May saw her aunt she ran 
to her, and throwing herarms round 
the old woman’s shoulders, burst 
into a passionate flood of tears, but 
said no word; her heart was too 
full for speech. 

‘There now, my child—there 
now, my child! Don’t cry. I am 
very glad you came back. We are 
all very glad you came back. It 
was very wrong of you to go out 
this bitterly cold weather without 
anything to put round you when 
you were coming home. I did not 
mind your going in the least, but 
you must never again do such a 
thing without taking a cloak or a 
shawl with you. Charlie, your 
Charlie, was very uneasy too at 
your not having even a silk hand- 
kerchief to put about your neck 
when you came out of the theatre.’ 

May did not say anything, but, 
sliding down on her knees, buried 
her head in the old woman’s lap, 
thinking, ‘O, my aunt, my poor 
good aunt, has my folly struck you 
down too !” 

At ten o'clock Dr. Fernbeck 
came. He had had a telegram 
from Dr. Oliver Rowland, who was 
already on the way up, as he felt 
most deeply interested in the case. 
Then Dr. Fernbeck went up to 
the sick-room, and upon coming 
down reported the patient in pretty 
much the same condition as in the 
early morning. Yes, Miss Durrant 
might go up and stop with the 
patient, but she must not let him 
talk. No, not even for a minute. 
It was imperative that he should 
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be kept quiet. Miss Durrant’s 
presence would be more conducive, 
no doubt, to his quiet than her 
absence, but there must be no 
talking. He would come again in 
the afternoon with Dr. Rowland. 

So Marion went up again to the 
bedroom, and took his hand and 
held it for his comfort—he was 
now awake—and wept quietly, for 
her own heart’s ease. He wished 
to speak, but she would not allow 
him, and told him if he made any 
new attempt in that direction she 
would be compelled to leave the 
room, as her orders allowed of no 
exception ; upon which he smiled 
and remained silent, with his pale 
face turned towards her and his 
weary eyes fixed upon her face. 

Shortly after this the professional 
nurse arrived, but she was told she 
would not be wanted in the sick- 
room as a watcher—not for the 
present at least, and that she might 
rest below until need arose for her 
up-stairs. 

It was four o'clock when Dr. 
Fernbeck came again. This time 
he was accompanied by Dr. Oliver 
Rowland. The two medical men 
spent half an hour in the sick-room, 
and then came down, saying that, 
as Sir Francis Granby had seen the 
patient in his former illness, it 
could do no harm if he saw him 
now in this. Dr. Rowland would 
remain in attendance while Dr. 
Fernbeck went to fetch Sir Fran- 
cis, and a cabman was sent for 
Mr. Macklin, of the firm of Mack- 
lin and Dowell, solicitors to the 
patient, as the latter had some 
business matters of importance to 
communicate to Mr. Macklin. 

It was judged best that, until 
Sir Francis had seen the sufferer, 
Miss Durrant should not visit him. 
It was more than likely Sir Francis 
would not be there for an hour, 
and Dr. Rowland suggested that 
Miss Durrant should take some 
refreshment, a glass of wine and a 
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biscuit, and lie down and try to 
sleep. Dr. Rowland promised to 
call her when the great doctor had 
seen the injured man. 

And May, being half distracted 
and quite weak, ate a biscuit and 
drank a glass of wine, and lay 
down as she had been bid. Ina 
few minutes she was asleep. She 
was exhausted, and she slept pro- 
foundly, dreamlessly, for hours. 
When she woke up the west was 
all aglow. With a pang of grief 
that she had allowed herself to 
sleep so long, and a feeling of in- 
dignation against Dr. Rowland, 
who had promised to wake her 
when Sir Francis Granby was gone, 
she rose and went out on the nar- 
row landing, at the farther end of 
which was the room in which he 
lay. 

Just at that moment the door 
of the sick-room opened, and three 
men descended the stairs and went 
into the little drawing-room, which 
had in the morning been used as 
a consulting-room by the two doc- 
tors. She remained standing on 
the landing until she heard the 
drawing-room door open, and then 
the front-door, and finally a carriage 
drive away. Then she ran down. 

She met Dr. Rowland in the 
hall, and said eagerly, ‘ Well ?” 

‘ Sir Francis Granby has just left,’ 
said Dr. Rowland gravely. ‘Dr. 
Fernbeck could not get him until 
now. He was out oftown. This 
will explain why I did not call 
you.’ 

‘Yes, yes. But what does he— 
what do you all think ? 

‘That the case is serious, very 
serious.’ 

‘But Dr. Fernbeck thought the 
case very serious this morning. Is 
he worse ?” 

‘That is a thing hard to say. 
The symptoms are but very slight- 
ly changed.’ 

‘But you think he will be quite 
well again in a few days? 
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‘Ah, well—a few days? Not 
quite so soon as that.’ 

‘ But soon ?” 

‘He is very ill.’ 

‘But he is enormously strong, 
and he is young.’ 

‘These are two points in any 
man’s favour.’ 

‘Are they not in his favour 
now ? 

‘ We are most anxious.’ 

‘Ah, I see you mean that he 
will die ? 

‘ No, we do not say he must die.’ 

‘ Dr. Rowland, may I go to him? 
He was very dear to me.’ 

‘I know, child, I know; you 
may go to him,’ said the Radical 
doctor, turning into the drawing- 
room and putting his hand before 
his face. 

She went up-stairs with a slow 
step. When she entered the room, 
Cheyne said to her: ‘Come here, 
little May, and sit down beside 
me, and take my hand as you did 
awhile ago. I want to say some- 
thing to you.’ 

She did as he told her without 
saying a word. He went on: 

‘When you were last here you 
asked me if we should not be 
married soon, and I said I feared 
not. I have changed my opinion. 
I now think we shall be married 
very soon. At once.’ 

She turned and looked at him. 
His face was turned towards the 
window, through which the red 
disc of the setting sun was clearly 
visible above the distant housetops. 
The ruddy light fell on his face 
and made him look more like his 
old self. She said nothing, but 
kept her piteous eyes on his face. 
He smiled. 

‘We are alone now, and I sup- 
pose we are not likely to be inter- 
rupted for a little time. In that 
little time, dearest, let us get mar- 
ried.’ 

Still shesaid nothing. She thought 
his mind was wandering. 
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‘ Little Marion, I have forgotten 
to get a wedding-ring, and even if 
I had one I could not put it on 
your finger. I have not the strength 
left. But then, out there is the 
great red ring of the sun, and if 
you hold my hand in yours until it 
goes down below those housetops, 
I shall feel that we are married. It 
is the poor conceit, dearest, of a 
Fleet-street hack who is weak and 
spent, and—and—and—well, never 
mind “and” what. Will you do it, 
dearest, to humour a whim? and 
then I shall sleep sounder this 
night than ever, for I shall know 
that nothing can ever part us, for 
I shall believe this is a real mar- 
riage—as real as though it were 
performed in the dear old Abbey. 
Now, dearest, the ring begins to 
dip. Hold my hand and let us be 
silent until we can see it no more.’ 


In silence they both watched the 
sun as it sank. She held his hand 
in both hers. When she could no 
longer see the sun, she turned to 
him, and said, 

* Charlie, it is set.’ 

With a prodigious effort he 
raised himself in the bed, and, 
throwing out both his arms towards 
her, cried, in a voice of agony and 
love, ‘Marion, Marion! my wife, 
my dearest! My wife, Marion! 
and then fell back, to see the sun 
no more. 


Dr. Rowland heard that cry, and 
hurried up-stairs. He knew what 
had happened. He took her by 
the hand. 

‘Come with me, child—come 
with me ;’ and saying these words 
he led Marion away out of the 
chamber of death. 


END OF ‘STRAWBERRY LEAVRFS.’ 
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A HAPPY DREAM. 


By SOMERVILLE GIBNEY. 


a 


TI. May. 


A HOLLOW in the side of a York- 
shire wold, framed, as it were, by 
the golden gorse, whose seed-pods 
open at the sun-god’s warm kiss 
with a sound of fairy artillery. Be- 
hind lies the rising hillside, broken 
by patches of gold; before, an 
open expanse of country, varied 
by fields of green corn that bend 
and wave beneath the soft May 
breeze. In the far distance a range 
of blue hills sleeping in the after- 
noon sun. It is emphatically a 
lazy day. The clouds, sailing across 
the blue ocean of the sky, do so 
as if they were out on a pleasure 
excursion rather than on business. 
The bees, flying from flower to 
flower, seem to be paying calls and 
discussing the latest news in the 
floral world, instead of attending, 
in a strictly professional capacity, 
to carry off as much golden treasure 
as they can lay hold of. 

On a large rug, sheltered from 
the sun and the wind by a clump 
of gorse, lie two young people : the 
one a soft, dreamy-eyed, fair-haired 
girl of about nineteen ; the other a 
good-looking, open-faced, young 
fellow of some four-and-twenty 
years. Katie Meadows and Charlie 
Adair—for so they are called—have 
been guests at the house of the 
sister of the former, Mrs. Penrose, 
for the past fortnight. They have 
known each other for years past, 
but during the time they have been 
together amid the wilds of York- 
shire the intimacy has grown into 
something stronger on Charlie’s 
part, and one look into his bright 


honest face would be sufficient to 
convince the most sceptical that 
where his love was once given, 
there it would remain firm and true 
to the end. At the moment we 
make their acquaintance Katie has 
an open letter in her hand, and is 
reading it to Charlie as he lies be- 
side her on his back, puffing away 
at a Manilla cheroot. 


‘And so, if all goes well, you may 
expect me about three weeks after 
you get this. Sha’n’t I be glad to 
get back to dear old England again, 
and see you all once more! Five 
years in a tea-house in this country 
is enough to drive all the feeling 
out of one, except a longing for 
home. I wonder whether I shall 
know you again? I cannot picture 
you as anything but the scatter- 
brained noisy little romp you were 
when I last saw you. I have the 
little locket with your portrait in it, 
which you gave me as a keepsake 
when we parted, beside me now. 
I can afford to think of the misery 
of saying good-bye now that the 
prospect of meeting you all again 
is so near. I sha’n't tell you any 
news, as I hope to do so by word 
of mouth shortly ; so get your best 
frock mended—for, if you still keep 
up your character, it is bound to 
be torn—brush your hair tidily, and 
make yourself very neat to welcome 
me on my arrival. 

With best love to uncle, aunt 
Nelly, and last, but not least, your- 
self,—Your affectionate cousin, 

‘ DoucLas MAXwELt.’ 


‘There, Mr. Adair, don’t you 
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think me very good to read my 
letter to you, eh ?” 

* Very good indeed, Miss Katie ; 
but who is this cousin of yours ? 
I don’t remember having seen 
him.’ 

‘I don’t suppose you have. He 
left England before we knew you. 
Poor old Douglas, he’s an orphan ; 
his father and mother died when he 
was only four, and papa, being left 
his guardian, brought him to live 
with us. When he left Harrow he 
had a post in Hoskin & Greuber’s, 
the great tea-house in Mincing- 
lane, and there he got on so well 
that they sent him out to the other 
house in Shanghai, where he has 
been ever since. His salary was a 
capital one; but I think he is tho- 
roughly tired of the place, and 
when he is once at home I don’t 
fancy he will leave England again. 
I’m sure I hope he won't.’ 

‘You seem very fond of him, 
Miss Katie ;) and Charlie raised 
himself on his elbow, and threw 
the remainder of his cigar among 
the gorse. 

‘ Of course I am ; and so would 
you be if you only knew him.’ 

‘Should I?’ in a very doubtful 
tone. ‘Well, perhaps I should. 
At any rate, he’s a lucky fellow, 
having something to do and good 
pay for doing it; I only wish I was 
in his shoes. As it is, here am I 
idling my time away, doing nothing 
except enjoying myself; and that 
is about all I have done ever since 
I left Cambridge a year ago. But 
I have fully determined to reform 
my ways ; and asa commencement 
I sent an advertisement to the 
Guardian last week, in which I 
described myself as a most eligible 
person in every way, and willing to 
act as mentor to any young fellow 
who had sufficient confidence in 
my veracity to put himself under 
my guidance.’ 

‘I am very glad you are going 
to begin to do something, for it 
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really is about time,’ said Katie, 
smiling. 

* You see, I want to make some 
money.’ 

‘Most people want to do that, I 
think.’ 

‘Yes, of course,’ said Charlie, 
rolling over so that he could get a 
better look at Katie’s face. ‘ But I 
have a particular object in view 
now. I suppose if I outlive my 
uncle I shall be very well off, for 
his estates descend to me as a 
matter of course. But I hate to 
speculate on the dear old boy’s 
death, and I want some money in 
the mean time. Can’t you guess 
what for ?” 

*O, to spend on yourself, I sup- 
pose?” And Katie’s eyes twinkled 
merrily. 

‘Wrong again, Miss Katie. I 
want to spend it on some one else. 
I want to get married.’ 

‘To get married! I had no 
idea you had any such intention.’ 

‘Perhaps not; but I meant to 
tell you sooner or later.’ 

‘I wonder who it can be ?” 

‘Can’t you guess?” And Charlie 
leaned closer towards his com- 
panion as he continued, ‘O Katie, 
you must know; you can’t have 
passed the last fortnight here with- 
out seeing how dearly I love you. 
You are everything tome. I am 
not one of those fellows who talk 
a lot of bosh and mean very little. 
What I say I mean. You know 
exactly how I am situated, though 
you may not know yet how dear 
you are to me; but you will soon 
learn that. Tell me, don’t you care 
for me? Can’t you love me in 
return ? 

Katie’s face had become very 
pale during this speech, and she 
was trembling violently as she an- 
swered, 

‘O Mr. Adair, I didn’t expect 
this ; I wish you hadn’t spoken. I 
have known you so long, and you 
have always been so gentle and 
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attentive to me, that I have learnt 
to look upon you as a good kind 
brother; but never as anything 
else. I am awfully fond of you, I 
admit; but I don’t think I like 
you enough in the way that would 
make it right for me to say I will 
marry you. You mustn’t be angry 
with me for saying this. Iam a 
strange girl, I know; but I never 
will promise my heart where I am 
not sure that I can give it wholly 
and entirely. I am afraid you 
must be content with that answer.’ 

And Katie’s blue eyes were 
filled with tears; for she felt the 
pain she was giving to her friend 
by her refusal. 

‘Do you really mean that, Katie? 
Think over it before you give me 
your answer ; I can wait.’ 

‘No, Mr. Adair, I like you too 
well, far too well, to give you un- 
necessary pain. I wish I could 
have spared you this. Can’t we 
go on in the old way as friends ?” 

‘I fear not—at least as far as I 
am concerned; for you must al- 
ways be more than that to me. 
Whatever your answer be now, I 
shall continue to hope for another ; 
and should you hereafter change 
your mind, you will find me ready 
to forget the past in the happiness 
of the present and the future.’ 

‘I wish you wouldn’t think of 
me in that way, Mr. Adair; I am 
not worthy of it. You had much 
better take my answer now, and 
strive to forget that you ever 
thought of me.’ 

‘ Never,’ was Charlie’s sole re- 
joinder ; and from the expression 
on his face it was clear he meant 
it. 

‘I am so sorry,’ continued Katie, 
*to show this return for all your 
goodness to me; but what can I 
do?” 

‘Nothing else, I know; it isn’t 
your fault that you don’t love me. 
But tell me this—is there any one 
you like better than me ?’ 
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*O no, no; never think that. I 
sometimes feel as if I hadn’t a 
heart at all; I don’t seem to care 
for any one.’ 

‘Don’t say that, Katie; and 
Charlie’s voice was almost stern. 
* You have a heart, though no one 
may have been fortupate enough 
to have gained possession of it as 
yet ; and one day, no one knows 
how soon, you may awake to the 
fact. But, darling, you have cheered 
me in my disappointment by the 
knowledge that at present I have 
no rival to fear; and I must be 
content with that crumb of com- 
fort. I have your answer, and for 
the present I am bound to accept 
it. It would not be kind or gener- 
ous in me to attempt to press you 
farther. Whatever the future may 
be, Katie, remember this, that I 
shall expect you to look to me in 
the same way you have hitherto 
done, whenever I can be of the 
slightest service to you.’ 

‘Thank you awfully, Mr. Adair. 
I shall never, zever forget all your 
kindness to me.’ 

‘Now let us go back to the 
house ; your sister will have re- 
turned from her drive to Lowton 
by now, and tea will be going on. 
I am afraid I have spoilt your after- 
noon here through my selfishness.’ 

The rug was soon folded up, and 
the young people returned to the 
Manse more quietly than they had 
left it. 

They found Mrs. Penrose pour- 
ing out tea, as Charlie had sup- 
posed, having just returned from 
her drive. 

‘Well, you children,’ said she, 
as they entered, ‘what have you 
been doing with yourselves all the 
afternoon? Wasting your time, as 
usual, I suppose? By the bye, 
Mr. Adair, I brought a letter for 
you ; it came in by the second post 
from town. I hope I may have 
been the bearer of good news.’ 

‘ Indeed you have, Mrs. Penrose,’ 
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said he, scanning the letter he had 
received. ‘It is an answer from 
Lord Dalmally to an advertisement 
I put in the Guardian the other 
day for a tutorship. His lordship 
makes an appointment to see me 
at twelve o’clock on the 14th at 
his house in Belgrave-square. Let 
me see, this is the r2th; so I am 
afraid I shall have to leave you 
to-morrow, as at present I can’t 
afford to keep my patrons waiting.’ 

‘Well, Mr. Adair, I am delighted 
to hear of this, and hope it may 
turn out something good. But we 
shall all be very sorry to lose you; 
and as for you, Katie, I don’t 
know what you will do without 
some one to tease.’ 

Katie had turned away to the 
window, and vouchsafed no answer 
to her sister’s chaff. 

The evening passed more quietly 
than those which had preceded it. 
Every one seemed to feel the part- 
ing which was to take place on the 
morrow, and in the general de- 
pression of spirit Katie’s silence 
passed unnoticed. Charlie put off 
his departure as long as possible ; 
but the inevitable moment arrived 
at last, and as he shook hands 
with Katie he had only time to 
whisper, 

‘Remember, darling, whatever 
happens, I shall always be the 
same.’ 


II. OcTorer. 


Five months have passed since 
we last saw Katie. The /ocale too 
is changed, from the sunny York- 
shire manse to a grimy dull London 
house in a square that once was 
fashionable, but has long since lost 
any claim to that distinction. Dur- 
ing the past five months many 
things have happened to our hero 
and heroine. ‘Charlie had been 
successful in obtaining the appoint- 
ment of tutor to Lord Dalmally’s 
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son, the Hon. Eustace Croxton, 
and was now travelling with him 
on the Continent. His movements 
were well known to the Meadows ; 
for he continued to write to Katie, 
as he had long been in the habit 
of doing, chatty descriptive letters 
of the places he visited and the 
sights he saw. But, true to his 
promise, he never penned a single 
word in any way referring to the 
subject of his last conversation 
alone with her on that afternoon 
in May, spent among the clumps of 
gorse. Nothing could be gathered 
from his letters, except that he was 
still the same genial friend he had 
always been, and no more. 

Douglas Maxwell had returned 
safely, and was spending his time 
with his cousins ; professedly look- 
ing out for something to do, but in 
reality solely and simply enjoying 
himself. During his stay in China 
he had contrived to save nearly a 
thousand pounds—for his salary 
was a good one—and he now saw 
no objection to spending some of 
it on his own pleasure. He was 
very far from being selfish, and his 
own pleasure consisted in giving 
pleasure to others. So many a 
visit was paid to the various thea- 
tres and concerts by Katie and 
her younger sister Helen under his 
escort. But as for finding any- 
thing to do, he appeared as far off 
as ever. He was determined not 
to return to China if he could help 
it, and in a lazy indolent way he 
kept on the look-out until some- 
thing should ‘turn up’ worthy or 
suited to his requirements. His 
uncle and aunt were very glad that 
he should stay with them, for he 
was a prime favourite with both; 
and now that their own sons had 
fluttered away from the paternal 
roof, he, in some measure, filled 
their place. 

And what of our heroine? Let 
her answer for herself. 

When we last saw her she was 
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standing at the front door of the 
Manse, bathed in the golden glory 
of a May sunset, watching with 
half - sorrowful eyes the dog-cart 
which was rapidly bearing Charlie 
Adair to the station. As we now 
see her, she is again bathed in 
light, but it is the ruddy glow from 
her bedroom fire. 

She is lolling back, half hidden 
in the depths of a comfortable 
easy-chair, clad in a dainty dress- 
ing-gown of some blue material 
trimmed with swan’s down; while 
her feet, from which she has kicked 
her slippers, rest on the fender. 
There is no other light in the room, 
and the red curtains being drawn 
closely in front of the window, the 
flicker of the firelight gives an in- 
describable air of comfort and 
snugness to the apartment. In her 
hand she holds a photograph, bear- 
ing on the back the name of some 
foreign artist. She gazes long and 
earnestly at it; but it is in the 
shadow, and we are unable to make 
out the face. Now and then she 
raises it to her lips and kisses it 
passionately. Let us keep silence 
a few moments ; she is talking -to 
herself, and we may be able to 
learn who is the object of her 
thoughts. What, kind reader, you 
think it underhand to listen ? Not 
a bit of it. It is one of the privi- 
leges of astory-teller, and one that 
is extended to all who may be 
confiding enough to put themselves 
under his charge. Without that 
license, there are few histories he 
could relate properly and intelli- 
gibly. But hark! 

‘It must—it will arrive to-mor- 
row! How long the week seems! 
Only a few months ago I cared 
very little about hearing from him, 
and now I count the days between 
his letters.’ The photograph was 
again pressed to her lips. ‘O 
Charlie, Charlie, how I love you! 
And yet I dare not tell you so. 
When the prize was offered to me, 
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I put it aside, little thinking that 
one day it would be so dear to me; 
and now I would give my life for 
it. CanI tell him? No. What 
would he think of one who could 
change as easily as I have done? 
And yet I can feel this is no passing 
fancy. My love is given, and, once 
given, it cannot be taken back again. 
Why did I not know my own mind 
sooner? I deserve to be punished. 
I must have led him to think I 
loved him, though I never had a 
thought at the time of doing so; 
and only to disappoint him at last! 
But I could give no other answer 
than I did. I did of love him at 
that time ; it is only since he has 
been away from me, since I felt 
that I had really lost him, that I 
have learnt how dear he is to me. 
Now I can understand what he 
meant by saying we could not go 
on in the old way any more. No, 
my darling, we shall never again 
be merely friends to each other; 
you must always be something far 
dearer to me than that, though 
you may never know it. My love 
will burn just as strongly hidden 
away in my own heart, as it would 
were you and the whole world 
acquainted with it. O, how I long 
to see you again, if it only be but 
for a minute, to hear your voice as 
I—’ and the photograph was sud- 
denly and unceremoniously hidden 
away beneath the folds of the blue 
dressing-gown, as the door opened 
and admitted a young lady in even- 
ing attire. 

‘Why, Katie, what zs the matter 
with you? What made you come 
up to bed so early? You're not 
seedy, are you?” 

‘No, Nellie; I’m allright, thanks.’ 

‘Then what made you leave us? 
Douglas has been asking for you 
three or four times ; he wanted to 
try that duet.’ 

‘Well, I didn’t feel in a singing 
mood to-night. I think I am 
rather tired.’ 
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‘If you were tired, why didn’t 
you get into bed, instead of sitting 
moping in that armchair? I can’t 
quite make you out, sister mine. 
There is something wrong; you 
have never been the same since 
you came home from Yorkshire. 
You had better confess at once, 
and save me the trouble of finding 
out ; for find out I shall, sooner or 
later.’ 

‘But, dear, there’s nothing to 
find out. I felt a little tired, so I 
came up-stairs; besides, Douglas 
appeared very happy with you—he 
didn’t want me.’ 

‘Don’t be silly, Katie ; you know 
very well you are his favourite. I 
sha'n’t talk to you any more, so 
good-night.’ And Katie was again 
left to her own meditation. 


III. DECEMBER. 


Two more months have passed ; 
it is now December. The scene is 
again changed; this time to a 
bachelor’s chambers in the Tem- 
ple. Ralph Mycroft, the proprietor, 
is sitting on one side the hearth, on 
which a large fire is blazing, and 
opposite to him is our old friend 
Charlie Adair, very much the same 
as when we saw him last, except 
being a little browner with his 
travels on the Continent. The 
table is drawn up near them, and 
on it rest two glasses of toddy, 
together with a cigar-box and some 
spirit-bottles. 

‘And are you not jolly glad to 
be back in the old country once 
more, Charlie ?’ says Ralph, as we 
join the party. 

‘Yes, I think I am; but I en- 
joyed myself very fairly abroad, and 
I don’t feel as if I could settle 
down here somehow.’ 

* Why, my dear fellow, you surely 
must have had enough gadding 
about to last you for some time ?” 
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‘ Yes, that’s true enough ; but it 
isn’t exactly that. There are certain 
things that have happened which I 
can’t explain. You will excuse me, 
I know; at any rate, I feel I 
should get on better abroad than 
in England. I haven’t altogether 
made my mind up yet. You see, 
there are a good many things to be 
taken into consideration. In the 
first place, I couldn’t go with young 
Croxton again, as he goes to Har- 
row after Christmas; and in the 
next, his father, Lord Dalmally, 
wrote to me this morning, offering 
me a post in his gift worth 5o00/. a 
year, “as a slight token of his 
gratitude for saving his son’s life,” 
as he was kind enough to put it.’ 

‘What do you mean? I never 
heard about it.’ 

‘No, I don’t suppose you did. 
I managed to keep it out of the 
papers. It was really nothing to 
speak of. Only Croxton fell over- 
board from one of the steamers in 
the Mediterranean, and stood a very 
fair chance of disappearing altoge- 
ther, for he was a precious poor 
swimmer, if I hadn’t managed to 
get hold of him just in the nick of 
time. My bath gave me a horrid 
bad cold, but his did him a world 
of good; for he set to work to 
learn to swim at once, and now he 
is as safe in the waterasIam. He 
made a far bigger thing of it to his 
father than it really was, and the 
result is as I tell you—my lord has 
offered me this post.’ 

‘And you ought to take it, old 
man.’ 

‘There I think 7 am the best 
judge. Under ordinary circum- 
stances, of course I should, and be 
deuced glad of the offer, for the 
screw would just make me comfort- 
able. But as matters at present 
stand, I don’t know. I have got 
a week to make up my mind in, 
so there is no hurry ; I can please 
myself. But tell me the news—I’ve 
heard none yet; and when you 
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have been out of England seven 
months, you are apt to get rather 
behind the times, notwithstanding 
you may have letters from home 
and see the papers as well. How 
are all our friends ?” 

‘All well, I think, as far as I 
remember, except Tom Norton, 
who went “a cropper” over the St. 
Leger. He made a clean bolt of 
it the next day to France. Did 
you come across him anywhere ?” 

‘No, I saw nothing of him. And 
Freddy Bains and the Barkers? Is 
Florry engaged yet ?” 

‘Not that I know of; but I can 
tell you some one who is, or very 
nearly so.’ 

*Who’s that, pray ?’ 

‘Your old friend Katie Meadows. 
Now then, clumsy, what do you 
mean by smashing one of my best 
glasses! You ought to take your 
liquor in a pewter or a horn mug, 
or something that won’t break. 
There, never mind; go and get 
another one, and Mrs. Brown will 
sweep up the bits to-morrow morn- 
ing. But talking of Katie Meadows 
reminds me—why did you never 
go in for her? I should have 
thought she was just the girl for 
you.’ 

Charlie appeared to have some 
difficulty in finding a fresh tumbler; 
for he was a long while at the cup- 
board, and it was from there that 
he answered his friend. 

‘My dear Mycroft, you see you 
are not always right in your con- 
jectures. If Katie Meadows had 
been just the girl for me, I suppose, 
as anatural consequence, I should 
have married her. Butas she isn’t, 
I have not. That’s logic, I think.’ 

‘Don’t be a duffer ; she’s a jolly 
girl, and deserves a good husband, 
and I hope she’s found one.’ 

‘Do I understand you that she’s 
—she’s married?’ asked Charlie, 
still the other side of the room, in 
the shadow. 

*O no, it hasn’t gone as far as 
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that yet. But do come and sit 
down ; I can’t talk when you are 
fidgeting about over there.’ 

Charlie did as he was desired, 
and for some minutes neither spoke. 
He at length broke the silence. 

‘ And who is the happy man?” 

‘Her cousin, Douglas Maxwell.’ 

*I thought as much.’ 

‘Why, what do you know about 
it ? 

‘Well, I knew he was staying 
with them, and any one who saw 
much of her is bound to love her.’ 

‘Present company excepted, I 
suppose; for you’ve had a fair 
chance in that respect ?” 

Charlie vouchsafed no answer to 
the question; but went on, 

‘Is the engagement announced 
yet?’ 

‘I don’t think so. You see, 
Maxwell is out of a berth now; 
and I fancy as soon as he gets one 
it will be settled at once. He 
seems very spoony. I have seen 
them several times together at the 
theatre. She, of course, always 
takes Helen with her to play 
“ gooseberry.”’ 

‘Well, I wish her every happi- 
ness under the sun. She deserves 
it. Good-night, old boy; and a 
merry Christmas to you; for I 
sha’n’t see you again before then.’ 

‘The same to you, Charlie. But 
don’t go yet.’ 

‘Yes, Imust. I’m awfully tired, 
and shocking bad company. Good- 
night ; and, turning up the collar 
of his ulster, he left his friend’s 
chambers. 

In spite of his assertion of fa- 
tigue, he walked up and down the 
Embankment for more than an 
hour afterwards, pondering over 
the news he had just heard, and 
endeavouring to submit to what he 
now felt was inevitable. Katie’s 
happiness, after all, was his first 
object ; and if that was only to be 
obtained through his suffering, he 
must bow to it. Before he entered 
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his hotel he was much calmer in 
his mind, and had formed a plan, 
the result of which must be told in 
another chapter. 


IV. CHRISTMAS EvE. 


THE most ardent lover of old 
fashions and old ways could not 
have wished for mofe suitable or 
more seasonable weather for the 
eve of the greatest festival in the 
Christian year than that which 
favoured the day in question. The 
previous night there had been a 
snowstorm, and with the morning 
the frost had set in sharply, so that 
instead of the roads and pavements 
being, as they often are in London 
during the winter, a sea of dirty 
cold mud, they were hard and dry, 
and pleasant to walk on. The 
sun had shone brightly, but without 
any power; and now about three 
o’clock, as it was sinking to rest, 
the cold became more intense and 
biting, so that those who were out 
in it buttoned up their wraps more 
tightly and hurried on, eager to 
reach the warmth of their firesides, 
if they were fortunate enough to 
possess any. Grumblers against 
the cold often make an excuse for 
finding fault with the weather in 
saying that it is so hard for 
the poor. Ofcourse there is truth 
in this; but, on the other hand, 
does not the cold bright weather 
raise our spirits, and prompt us to 
open the strings of our money-bags 
for the relief of our less fortunate 
brothers and sisters, more than the 
damp muggy weather which seems 
so entirely out of place at Christ- 
mas-time ? 

Three o'clock was sounding from 
the steeple of the neighbouring 
church as Charlie Adair knocked 
at the door of Mr. Meadows’ house, 
full of the plan he had formed in 
his own mind the previous even- 
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ing while walking on the Embank- 
ment. 

The prospect of his having a 
merry Christmas appeared hardly a 
bright one; but if he might not 
enjoy it to the full himself, he was 
determined to do his best that 
Katie should. 

‘ Any one at home ? he inquired, 
as the door opened. 

‘Miss Meadows is within, sir ; 
all the others is gone shopping. 
La! why, ifit ain’t Master Charles ? 
exclaimed the old butler, who had 
known him from his boyhood. ‘I 
really didn’t recognise you at first, 
sir, seeing as how I didn’t expect 
you. I needn’t ask you how you 
are, sir; furrin travel has agreed 
with you.’ 

‘Thank you, Standish ; I’m happy 
to say Iam very well. I suppose 
I shall find Miss Meadows in the 
drawing-room; you needn’t an- 
nounce me ;’ and Charlie ran up- 
stairs. 

As he opened the door he saw 
Katie lying on a sofa beside the 
fire. She turned her head on hear- 
ing him enter, and, seeing who it 
was, started up, exclaiming, ‘ Char— 
Mr. Adair! and then sank back as 
if fainting. He was by her side in 
a moment. ‘Katie, Katie, you’re 
ill, and I never knew it !’ 

‘No, thank you, it’s nothing; I 
shall be allright ina moment. But 
I was rather startled, for I didn’t 
know it was you ; and yet I thought 
you wouldn’t go through London 
without calling.’ 

‘No, child, it hasn’t come to 
that yet. But tell me, are you sure 
there is nothing the matter ?’ 

He had not relinquished her 
hand, and he could feel it trembling 
violently. 

‘Nothing at all except a slight 
cold; and mamma thought I should 
be better indoors to-day, But 
when did you arrive ?” 

‘Yesterday afternoon, at five 
o'clock.’ 
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‘And how did you enjoy your 
trip on the Continent ? 

‘ Pretty well ; it gave me some- 
thing to do, and that was the great 
thing.’ 

The conversation languished. 
When they were apart, both Katie 
and Charlie found hundreds of 
things they wished to say to each 
other; but now they had met, 
their tongues seemed almost tied. 
At last Charlie, in a voice that was 
low and trembling, commenced, 

‘ Katie, is this true what I hear ?” 

‘What do you mean ?” 

‘You know, the—the engage- 
ment ? 

* Yes, it is true.’ Charlie did not 
move ; but his face grew very stern. 
* But how did you find it out? We 
thought we had kept the secret so 
well.’ 

‘ Never mind that; I only want- 
ed to hear from your own lips that 
it was so. And now I have a plan 
to propose. He, your cousin, is 
looking out for something to do, 
I believe ?” 

‘Yes, he is; and the engage- 
ment is not to be made public un- 
til he finds something, so you can 
imagine how anxious we are that 
he should succeed. Can you help 
him ?” 

‘I think I can, and that is what 
I wished to tell you.’ 

*O, how good of you ! how like 
you! Always thinking of others 
before yourself.’ 

‘Don’t say that, Katie,’ he re- 
plied sternly. ‘ I want all my reso- 
lution to carry this through; for 
it is cutting my last hope away 
from under my feet. But in doing 
this for him, I do it for your sake, 
and yours alone. Don’t thank me, 
don’t say a word. I’m very weak, 
and I fear it would not take much 
to turn me from my purpose; for 
I find I have not conquered my- 
self yet, and Heaven knows I’ve 
tried hard.’ 

He then explained, as shortly 
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as he could, the service he had 
rendered to young Croxton, mak- 
ing as little as possible of his share 
in it, and the danger he had run 
on the boy’s account. He told her 
of the generous offer of Lord Dal- 
mally, and added, ‘I have in my 
pocket a letter written to his lord- 
ship, stating that it is my intention 
to leave England again very short- 
ly, and that therefore for myself I 
must decline his kindness; but that 
if he would bestow the post on 
Douglas Maxwell (I have taken 
the liberty of calling him a friend 
of mine, for I hope he may be so 
some day) in my stead, I should 
feel his goodness even more, and 
that he would be doing me as great 
a kindness as if he gave it to me 
personally. From what I know of 
his lordship, I don’t think my re- 
quest will be refused ; and, if not, 
all difficulties will be removed. 
Now tell me truly, Katie, what do 
you think of my plan? Consider 
before you answer. Remember it 
is cutting my last hope away. But 
there, I am selfish ; forget what I 
have said, and take the letter and 
send it to the post yourself, so that 
I may have no chance of drawing 
back.’ 

‘O Charlie!’—she used the 
name without perceiving it—‘ you 
are too good to us. Don’t send 
the letter, let me tear it up; you 
must think of yourself. Douglas will 
soon find something else to do, and 
in the mean time the secret can 
keep. But what do you mean by 
saying you are leaving England 
again shortly ?” 

Kate’s voice was very low and 
tremulous as she asked the question, 
and her head was bent, so that he 
could not see the tears that were 
starting to her eyes. There was 
no opportunity for an answer, as 
the door was suddenly burst open, 
and in rushed Douglas, his face 
beaming with joy. 

‘Hurrah!’ he shouted, capering 
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up to Katie, throwing his arms 
round her, and kissing her ; for he 
did not see Charlie, who was more 
in the shadow, and who, on seeing 
this action, drew still farther away. 
‘I’ve got it, it’s all right! Such 
fun! My cousin Jem and I have 
settled it between us, and I am to 
be his new partner! What do you 
think of that, Katie, eh? You see 
I can keep a secret as well as you. 
But there need be no more now, 
and you can tell every one about 
it as soon as you like; isn’t it 
grand ?? And another tremendous 
hug followed. 

‘I am glad, Douglas, more glad 
than I can say; but what do you 
mean by kissing me before strangers 
in that way? Let me introduce 
you to Mr. Adair, who, I am sure, 
is very much astonished at your 
conduct.’ 

As Charlie moved from out the 
shadow, and bowed rather coldly, 
Douglas exclaimed, 

‘ By Jove, what a sell! I didn’t 
know any one was with you. You 
must pardon me, Mr. Adair, under 
the circumstances, for really [hardly 
know what I am doing at present ;’ 
and then turning to Katie again, 
he went on eagerly, ‘ And the best 
of the joke is that I never told 
Nellie anything about it ; but took 
her with me down to Jem’s office, 
left her in the waiting-room while 
I went in and made the final 
arrangements, and then, when 
everything was settled, I fetched 
her, and introduced her to Jem as 
the future Mrs. Maxwell. You 
should have seen them: both he 
and she were thunderstruck, and 
couldn’t say a word at first. I 
roared with laughing. Jem didn’t 
know I was engaged, and Nellie 
didn’t know anything about the 
partnership. It wasa treat. Hullo! 
I hear uncle’s voice ; I must go and 
tell him. You must excuse me, 
Mr. Adair; I'll be back soon. 
Make Katie amuse you in the 
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mean time; she’s very good fun 
when she likes.’ And off he darted, 
taking a flying leap over one of 
the chairs on the way. 

When Katie looked up at 
Charlie, she saw his face had grown 
very white, and he was steadying 
himself with one hand on the back 
of the sofa. 

‘What does all thismean, Katie? 
he asked, in a voice husky from 
emotion. ‘I don’t understand it. 
Are you not engaged to Maxwell ? 
You said you were.’ 

‘Engaged to Douglas! No, cer- 
tainly not. It is Nellie who is the 
happy being. You must have mis- 
understood me. I thought you 
knew.’ 

‘Don’t joke with me, child; I 
can’t bear it. On your honour, is 
there nothing between you and 
your cousin ?’ 

‘ Nothing.’ 

‘My darling! What a weight 
you have taken from my heart! I 
thought it was you all the time.’ 

Katie had sat down, and her 
head was bent as she played ner- 
vously with her watch-chain. She 
did not speak. In another moment 
he was half sitting, half kneeling 
beside her; his arm had stolen 
round her waist, and his hand had 
made a willing prisoner of one of 
hers, as he whispered, 

‘Do you remember that after- 
noon among the gorse, Katie?’ 
Still no answer. ‘I have never 
altered from what I told you then. 
Can you say as much? I hope and 
pray not. Won’t you tell me, 
darling ? Never mind, don’t speak. 
Your silence says more than words.’ 
He felt her tears falling on his 
hands now. ‘At last, my own, 
own love! and their troth was 
plighted by a kiss. 

Fate, at Christmas-time, is pro- 
verbially kind to lovers; and this 
instance was no exception to the 
general rule. Douglas and Nellie 
were too full of their own happi- 
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ness to give a thought to any one 
else. And Mr. and Mrs. Meadows 
were busily holding a cabinet coun- 
cil over the weighty intelligence 
just imparted to them; so that 
Charlie and Katie were left in un- 
disturbed possession of the draw- 
ing-room for nearly an_ hour. 
During that time explanations were 
sought and given on either side ; 
and when Mrs. Meadows did at 
length enter the room, she was 
astonished to find Charlie there, 
and still more astonished on hear- 
ing there was every probability of 
her having a second son-in-law. 
This news necessitated a further 
council ; but it was of short dura- 
tion, for both husband and wife 
were too satisfied with the pros- 
pect to throw any obstacles in 
the way. Nellie and Douglas soon 
learnt what had taken place, and 
rejoiced that others should parti- 
cipate in their new-found happi- 
ness, 

It was carried em. con. that 
Charlie should spend his Christmas 
with the family. So he tore him- 
self away from his love for a time, 


in order to fetch his things from 
the hotel where he had been stay- 
ing. 

As can easily be imagined, the 
dinner that evening was a gay and 
merry one; and later on, in the 
drawing-room, the party seemed 
naturally to split itself up into pairs. 
Mr. and Mrs. Meadows declared 
they had not had such a quiet op- 
portunity for bézique for a long 
time. As midnight struck the bells 
were heard proclaiming with their 
iron tongues the message of peace 
on earth and good-will to men. 

Charlie, and Katie with a shawl 
wrapped round her head and shoul- 
ders, opened one of the windows, 
and stood within the curtains, lis- 
tening to the joyous sound. 

‘I can hardly believe it is all 
true, Charlie; it seems to be a 
dream, and I feel afraid of waking,’ 
said Katie, as she leant her head on 
his shoulder. 

‘ Not true, darling ? Thank God, 
there is no doubt ofthat. As long 
as we remain true to each other 
there is no fear of this happy dream 
ending.’ 





THE POET’S CHRISTMAS. 


——+_>——_ 


THE poet sat in his dreary room, 
His brain was aching, his eyes were dim ; 
The only light in the dusky gloom 
Was the light that fever and death consume; 
And it burned and burned in him. 


A quire of papers, a pile of pens, 

And throbbing nerves in a weakly frame ; 
And a heap of letters—women’s and men’s— 
From editorial stools and dens 

Was the oil that fed the flame. 


‘Write me a merry Christmas tale ;’ 

‘A page I want of the brightest verse ; 
‘ Copy by 12th, mind, without fail ; 
‘Sorry your last book had no sale ; 

‘Your poems get worse and worse.’ 


Pleasant reading for Christmas-time ! 
Inspiration for brightest verse ! 

Rare inducement for merry rhyme, 

Ringing the changes on ‘ peal’ and ‘ chime’ 
To a laden spirit’s curse! 


Pens and papers and all are there : 
Ah, but misery reigns supreme ! 

What can the aching spirit dare, 

What can raise it above despair 
And give it a Christmas dream ? 


‘Merry’! The words dance to and fro 
(The brain is weary, the heart is sick) ; 

‘ My child is dead but a week ago ; 

The cold earth covers all love I know ;’ 
And the tears in his eyes stand thick. 


‘Bright! Ah, God, if they only knew 

Who has written the words they read ; 
Death-sweats beading my brow with dew ; 
Hunger and grief beside me, too, 

I think some hearts would bleed !’ 

* * * ws * 
The pen has fallen, the task is done: 

The Christmas verses are bright and gay ; 
But he who filled them with jest and fun 
Should read—ah, never a single one, 

For his soul had passed away ! 








THE THEFT OF THE STAYS. 


By TIGHE HOPKINS, 


——— 


‘Hat knows a good story.’ 

It was little Buddleston, the 
ensign, who spoke. ‘There were 
about half-a-dozen of us sitting to- 
gether on the deck of the troop- 
ship Leviticus. We were returning 
home from the Cape, and used to 
collect here in the cool of the 
evening, with pipes and glasses, 
and amuse each other by telling 
stories. A great many stories were 
told during that pleasant voyage 
home, we being idle and without 
cares, and the circumstances and 
conditions of our twilight sympo- 
sium stimulating to the inventive 
faculties. It followed, as an inci- 
dental, if not a necessary, result, 
that many of the stories were 
legendary, the element of truth 
being, I regret to say, less highly 
prized than that of ingenuity in the 
matter of a racy plot and a satis- 
factory finale. The story which 
follows has no plot to speak of, 
and it is for the reader to say whe- 
ther the finale is satisfactory or the 
reverse ; but, good or bad, it forms 
an exception to the majority of 
those which were related on the 
deck of the Leviticus, in that it 
has a foundation in fact. 

‘Hal knows a good story,’ said 
little BuddJeston, commonly called 
Buddy, as he squatted on the deck, 
with his comical stumpy figure and 
comical big head, puffing tremend- 
ously at a short clay pipe. 

‘What's it about ? said the cap- 
tain, who fingered his cigarette in 
a delicate manner. 

‘It’s about stays, isn’t it, Hal? 
said Buddy. 


‘Don’t, Buddy; now don’t,’ 


pleaded Harold, Lieutenant Ha- 
rold, who was handsome and shy, 
and never liked to be called on for 
a story. ‘Not that story; I'll tell 
you another quite as good.’ 

‘ Stays or nothing, old man,’ per- 
sisted Buddy; and a peremptory 
chorus of ‘Stays or nothing, old 
man !’ rose on the still night air. 

‘ But it would distress me to tell 
that story,’ again urged Harold. ‘I 
wouldn’t have it repeated for the 
world ; the lady is my sister’s great 
friend. She is married now; she 
mightn’t like it.’ 

‘All good men and true here,’ 
put in the captain. ‘Change the 
names, and there’s no harm done.’ 

‘We will be mute, we swear!’ 
said Buddy ; and the chorus went 
up, ‘ We will be mute, we swear ” 

‘Well, then,’ began the lieute- 
nant, sadly but resignedly, ‘ to com- 
mence with, the Widow was the 
sweetest widow that ever lived.’ 

An inarticulate hum of content 
rose from the group of listeners ; 
and Buddy filled his pipe, closed 
his eyes with an air of pleased ex- 
pectancy, and murmured, in a soft 
parenthetic manner, as he stretched 
his inconsiderable length upon the 
deck, ‘ All widows are jam.’ 

‘I knew her intimately,’ pursued 
Harold. 

Buddy took the ebonised clay 
from between his lips, winked at it 
solemnly, and replaced it. 

‘I visited her frequently at her 
house; she gave the pleasantest 
little parties in the world—bache- 
lors’ parties mostly, but sometimes 
they were of both sexes, and very 
often,’ continued Harold hurriedly, 
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for the captain was shaking his 
forefinger at the whisky-bottle, ‘and 
very often men took their wives 
with them. There were little meet- 
ings for supper after the theatre, 
when we smoked cigarettes, and 
played quiet rubbers, and sang 
quiet songs, and told quiet stories, 
and were all very pleasant, and— 
and—and quiet.’ 

‘And quiet,’ said Buddy, in a 
soothing tone to his cuddy ; ‘ they 
were pleasant, and quiet.’ 

‘She lived in the west-end of 
town—it might have been in Bays- 
water, it might have been in Ken- 
sington, it might have been in Bel- 
gravia; that doesn’t matter to you 
fellows—in a small exquisitely- 
furnished house, with nice books 
and dainty pictures; and she was 
the sweetest widow that ever 
lived.’ 

‘Give a name to this widow,’ 
said Buddy, ‘that we may breathe 
it tenderly “ when night falls gently 
on the silver sea.”’ 

‘I will give to the lady,’ said 
Harold, ‘the name of Cronin. 
One day,’ he went on, ‘I called 
at her house to arrange some de- 
tails connected with a subscription 
she was getting up in aid of a poor 
chorus-singer at the opera. Mrs. 
Cronin was not at home; but the 
maid said she would return shortly, 
if I liked to step in and wait. The 
maid knew me well, of course.’ 

‘She knew him well,’ said Buddy, 
Sotto voce. 

‘I went in, and was shown up 
into the little drawing-room on 
the first floor. How well I re- 
member thatroom! What asnug- 
gery it was! Flowers everywhere, 
and the light falling pleasantly 
through the Indian curtains ; and 
an alcove, behind which you heard 
the cool drip of a miniature foun- 
tain; and the newest magazine 
and the last book of poems on the 
little table by the fire-place. I 
waited, but she did not come. I 
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rang the bell, and the servant 
(what neat servants she always 
had !) assured me that her mistress 
must return in a moment. I wait- 
ed, but she came not, and I must 
go. I looked about for pens and 
paper to write a line, and crossed 
the room to the escritoire that stood 
beside the sofa. Something peep- 
ing out from the pillow of the sofa 
caught my eye. I looked at it 
curiously, and retreated a step. 
I looked at it eagerly, and went 
two steps nearer. Could it be? 
No, it could not; and yet it must 
be! It should be, and it should 
not be. It is not. It is! I 
caught at the silken string that 
hung over the edge of the sofa; I 
gave it a twitch, and I held dang- 
ling in my hand a Pair of Stays !’ 

‘Go slow, Hal; go slow, if you 
love me,’ said Buddy, in an excited 
tone. 

‘I tell you,’ said the lieutenant, 
his feelings also rising, ‘I tell you 
that I held in my hand a pair of 
stays. How shall I describe them, 
for I had seen no such things 
before ? 

Buddy put his hand to his mouth 
and coughed ; and Smith, the other 
ensign, gulped and swallowed his 
smoke. 

‘I cannot adequately describe 
them, and yet I see them now. 
Have you fellows ever seen any 
stays? You never saw stays like 
these; there is not such another 
pair in the world. Divine things, 
I see you now! Satin stays, of 
heaven’s own hue, touched here 
and there with knots of a darker 
shade. I am not naturally elo- 
quent; but I said some wonderful 
things while I held those stays. 
My fingers trembled as I touched 
the curved sides, which had been 
moulded to a form that Hebe 
would have envied. I took them 
gently, I caressed them, I believe 
I touched them with my lips. 
Gentlemen, I was nineteen, and 
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she was my first love; it was a 
moment of sore temptation.’ 

‘Ay, of sore temptation !’ said 
Buddy sympathetically. 

‘I don’t know how long I stood 
there with those dear things in my 
hand, but the striking of the clock 
reminded me that I was too late 
to keep an appointment that I had 
elsewhere. Scarcely knowing what 
I did, I secreted my prize under 
my coat, and, leaving no message, 
and dreading to meet the maid on 
the stairs or in the passage, I ran 
down quickly, caught up hat and 
stick, let myself out at the door, 
and bolted for my chambers. I 
had the little sky-blue treasure 
under my coat, and I pressed it 
closely to me as I ran, rather than 
walked, through the street to my 
rooms in the neighbourhood of 
Piccadilly. Arrived there, I locked 
the door, and took out the stays. 
As I looked at them, I felt more 
like a poet than I had ever done 
before, or have ever done since. 
They would have inspired a hermit 
ora director of a railway company ; 
and they inspired me, though not 
to verse. A mad suggestion came 
to me to measure that precious 
girdle. I knew that though the 
widow’s form was ofan enchanting 
fulness, her waist was slender as a 
girl’s ; but something tempted me to 
know its size in inches. I laid a tape 
measure across the satin, placing 
my finger at the centre to hold it. 
Ha! what is this? A tiny oilskin 
bag, fastened on the inner side, 
just at the spot where Hebe’s ten- 
der heart should throb, and some- 
thing enclosed init. Another mad 
suggestion, a penknife, a hasty slit 
in the oilskin, and out dropped a 
Bank of England note for 20/,’ 


The bells sounded for a change 
in the watch. It was a summer's 
night of delicious coolness. The 
still waters of the sea shone with a 
soft and soothing radiance; and 
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behind us was a phosphorescent 
glow. Although we were sailing 
many knots to the hour, we knew 
not the motion of the vessel; we 
might be lying at anchor in some 
stilly bay. 

Buddy replenished his own and 
the other glasses, and suggested 
that the break which the lieutenant 
had involuntarily made in his story 
offered a favourable opportunity for 
a moment’s meditation on the ex- 
travagances of youth. 

After a pause the lieutenant pro- 
ceeded with his story. 

‘For a few moments,’ said Ha- 
rold, ‘my mind seemed to cease 
working. I did not know in the 
least where I was, or what I had 
done; I had no power of thought. 
Then I roused myself, and the first 
distinct notion that crossed my 
mind was, that I was an idiot. My 
rashness had placed me in a fix, 
from which, for a moment, I did not 
understand how I should escape. 
It was clear that I had stolen Mrs. 
Cronin’s stays, and equally clear 
that, in stealing the stays, I had 
stolen also a bank-note for 20/. 
Then the comical element in the 
situation asserted itself, and I 
wanted to laugh. But I checked 
myself; for I seemed on a sudden 
to see the merry mocking face of 
the widow, and my own merriment 
was converted into shame, as I 
heard in fancy the ringing laugh of 
Mrs. Cronin. I should have to 
carry those stays right back again, 
and confess my sentimental folly 
to the lady ; and she would laugh 
at me for the rest of my days.’ 

Even then, as he told the story, 
the lieutenant was overcome by 
the memory of his humiliation ; 
and Buddy, observing his down- 
cast and sorrowful looks, pushed 
the bottle towards him in mute 
sympathy. 

‘It needed time to summon cour- 
age,’ he went on again, ‘and I 
could not go at once. I placed 
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the stays, which seemed now to be 
mocking me, as I felt sure their 
mistress would, tenderly away in 
the cupboard, and locked the 
door, threw the note into my desk, 
and went out and took my horse 
for a gallop in the park. 

‘In an hour I returned, a trifle 
easier in my mind, having deter- 
mined to send back the stays and 
bank-note, with some verses for 
Mrs. Cronin on the danger of leav- 
ing her corsets on the drawing- 
room sofa. But I was not to es- 
cape thus. The play was not yet 
played out. On the table of my 
room I found a note to this effect 
from my brother—you fellows 
know him—the Honourable Tom : 


“Hal, old man,—lI have pro- 
mised Mrs. Cronin 20/. for her 
subscription list ; must give it her 
this afternoon. Have nothing to 
bless myself with but the bad half- 
sov., with a hole in it, that Polly 
Dingle gave me. Came to borrow 
of you; found the very thing in 
your desk ; pay you to-morrow or 
next day. Tom.” 


‘Panic? I never knew what 
panic meant before. Don’t you 
see what had happened? My 
confounded brother, dear old Tom, 
was going to give to Mrs. Cronin 
the very infernal note of which I 
had robbed her. Probably by this 
time the theft was discovered ; 
the people at the bank communi- 
cated with; some innocent crea- 
ture— perhaps little Mary, her 
housemaid, the honestest girl alive 
—might be suspected, even ac- 
cused; for Mrs. Cronin would 
never imagine the idiotic truth of 
the matter; and there was that 
Tom walking off to her with the 
very note as cool as you please ; 
and she would of course recognise 
it at once. But he must be stop- 
ped. Perhaps he had not yet 
started. No cab-horse ever went 
like the beast that carried me to 
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Tom’s chambers that day. The 
cabman said he was an old hunter, 
and I should suppose he wondered 
what new sort of a hunt he was in 
then; for the man screeched at 
him from his perch, and I bellowed 
from within, and we didn’t wait to 
ask after any of the people we 
knocked over on the road. But I 
was too late. You may be very sure 
of that. The hand of Fate was in 
it. I was not going to be let off 
cheaply in that way. I had got to 
go right through with this business, 
and smart for my idiotcy. Tom 
had gone out just ten minutes ago, 
and he had gone to Mrs. Cronin’s. 
Of course he had; where else 
should he go? There was but 
one place in all the world to which 
he could have gone with that 20/. 
note—to Mrs. Cronin’s. And that 
was the place that / must go to. 
Why didn’t I go at once? Be- 
cause I was a kind of miserable 
coward, and stood there wonder- 
ing whether I hadn’t better go and 
sink my stupid body in the Ser- 
pentine. If I had been bold, and 
started off at once, I might even 
then, on the supposition that Tom 
would walk, have been first at Mrs. 
Cronin’s, and stopped him at the 
door. I looked at the horse that 
had brought me to Tom’s, and saw 
that he would do no more gallop- 
ing that day. Then a horrible 
baseness came over me, and I 
thought I would leave Tom to ex- 
plain as best he might to Mrs. 
Cronin, and I would sneak in 
when the breeze had settled. I 
took the longest possible way to 
her house; I went down blind 
alleys, and pretended that I was 
surprised when I came to a blank 
wall, and had to go back again. 
I stayed to watch every stupid per- 
formance in the streets, and emp- 
tied my pockets of small cash on 
all the lame, blind, and deaf im- 
postors whom I could prevail on 
to tell me the entire history of their 
TT 
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misfortunes. The day was waning 
when I got to the square in which 
Mrs. Cronin resided. 

‘You may think that, once ar- 
rived, I should have had moral 
courage enough to carry me straight 
to the widow’s presence, and face 
the matter out with a good heart. 
You are wrong. I hadn’t any kind 
of courage, moral or physical, a- 
bout me. I stood for five minutes 
on the doorstep before I pulled 
the bell, and I pulled it with a 
miserable indecision that gave me 
a moment’s hope there would be 
no effect on the wire, when I would 
have lied to myself that the house 
was empty, and crawled home 
again. But there was a step in the 
passage, and the door was opened. 
Was Mrs. Cronin at home? Yes, 
she was. But she was engaged, 
no doubt? It was an inconveni- 
ent hour; I would call again; I 
teally had nothing of importance 
to say ; I would leave a card. Did 
I think I was going to escape that 
way? Mrs. Cronin was not en- 
gaged—that was to say, there was 
no one with her but my brother ; 
and the cook, between whom and 
myself this interview was taking 
place, believed that Mrs. Cronin 
was particularly anxious to see me. 
Would I be so good as to step up- 
stairs to the drawing-room? Up 
those stairs, down which my mad- 
ness had carried me headlong not 
six hours before, I now walked 
with the cheerfulness of one who 
expected to meet the headsman 
on the landing. No sound issued 
from the drawing-room; but I 
knew that there were persons 
there. There were no voices with- 
in as the cook opened the door 
and introduced me. An oppres- 
sive calm seemed to have settled 
on the assembly. I had expected 
a noise, but this was worse. Mrs. 
Cronin stood beside the fireplace, 
and looked confused. Tom faced 
her, and looked puzzled. Mary, 
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the housemaid, stood behind them, 
and looked stupid. I came in, and 
looked corpse-like. The bank- 
note for 20/. was in the hand of 
Mrs. Cronin. 

“The very note—the note it- 
self,” she said. ‘The identical 
note which Mary came crying to 
say she had lost four hours ago— 
lost, along with a pair of stays, into 
the lining of which she had stitched 
2” 

[“ Mary /’ I gasped inwardly, 
“Mary \ost that note! Mary 
stitched it into the stays! What 
new horror is this ?”] 

“Here is the note back again, 
which is the main thing,” said Mrs. 
Cronin ; “ but the odd part of the 
business is, that I get it from Tom ; 
and, odder still, Tom tells me that 
he gets it from Hal, or, at least, 
from Hal’s chambers, where he 
had gone to borrow such a sum 
from him. Why, we have just put 
the police on the track of an inno- 
cent piano-tuner, who was here ten 
minutes before Hal came this morn- 
ing! But surely we need have no 
more mystery now. Here is Hal, 
he will explain.” 

“ Yes, Mrs. Cronin,” I said, “I 
think I can explain ;” and I looked 
at Mary, for I could not tell my 
wretched story while she stood 
there to help in the laughing. 

‘Mrs. Cronin, with true woman- 
ly tact, turned to Mary, and told 
her she might run to the police- 
station, and tell them to take no 
further steps in the matter for the 
present. 

“Now, Hal,” she said, when 
Mary had reluctantly closed the 
door behind her, “ where are those 
stays ?” 

“Mrs. Cronin,” I said, “the 
stays are locked in a cupboard in 
my room.” 

“Good gracious, child, what are 
they doing there ?” 

* And then, in weak and faltering 
tones, I began my confession. 
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‘ Began, I say ; for I had scarcely 
hinted how, on discovering the 
stays, I had, in an instant, loved 
them for their mistress’s sake, and 
borne them away, not knowing 
what I did, before the blue eyes of 
Mrs. Cronin commenced to spar- 
kle, and the corners of her sweet 
mouth to quiver, and the whole of 
her dainty form to tremble in an 
effort to keep down the laughter 
that was coming. And then it 
came. She laughed. It was not 
her face only that laughed, she 
laughed all over. 

“Go away, both of you,” she 
said, “I shall break in pieces. 
Hal, you'll kill me! Make me 
stop laughing, or I shall be dead 
in five minutes.” 

‘ And then, when she had gained 
a moment’s self-control, she said, 

“But, Hal, those weren’t my 
stays at all!” 

‘And then she began again, and 
Tom after her: I never saw any- 
body laugh until then. 

“Not yours, Mrs. Cronin?” I 
gasped ; “ not your stays ?” 

“Not mine a bit, Hal. They 
were Mary’s. I gave them to her. 
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I never wore them once. O Tom, 
don’t! can’t you stop? Did you 
kiss them, Hal? Forgive me, Hal, 
I’m very sorry ; but I must laugh ; 
it’s too funny. What did you say 
was the colour of those stays, Hal ? 
Poor Hal rhapsodising over Mary’s 
stays !” 

‘I thought Mrs. Cronin would 
have done herself an injury. In be- 
tween the fits, she went on again, 

“ Mary was stitching in the thing 
this morning in this room, where 
she had no business to be—the 
plano-man came—she hid them 
hurriedly under the sofa-cushion 
here, where you found them— Tom, 
there’s my vinaigrette behind you.”’ 

And Hal said no more ; and we 
all sat silent, and felt for him. 

By and by, Buddy said, 

‘Is that widow still a widow?’ 

‘No,’ said Hal sadly ; ‘ she mar- 
ried the Honourable Tom six 
months afterwards.’ 

And Hal sighed; and we all 
sighed with Hal. 


‘The day is breaking,’ presently 
said the captain ; and we went be- 
low. 
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CHAPTER I. 


It was twilight, and cold and dreary 
looked the road leading past Plas 
Marrian; perhaps doubly so be- 
cause from the old house not even 
the faint glimmer of a candle was 
to be seen, except from one win- 
dow ; yet the passer-by knew well 
the darkness was not caused by 
sickness or absence, but that al- 
though only five o’clock the shut- 
ters of the house had long been 
closed, the heavy damask curtains 
drawn, huge logs piled high on the 
blazing fire, and its owners, the 
Coningsby Williamses, seated at one 
of their usual evening revels ; for 
far and wide had reached the re- 
port of their drunkenness and vice. 

From one window a light was 
visible ; and if the passer-by had 
stopped to look, he would have 
perceived a figure moving con- 
stantly to and fro within the room. 
The dim light wouldnot have allow- 
ed him to see whether its occupant 
was aman or woman; but probably 
he would have imagined, and cor- 
rectly, that it could be none other 
than the ill-fated wife of John Con- 
ingsby Williams. 

For hours the poor woman had 
continued her monotonous march, 
her features gradually becoming less 
rigid as the tears began to fall slow- 
ly down her wasted cheeks, whilst, 
as each peal of coarse laughter 
coming from the dining-room reach- 
ed her ears, she clasped her hands 
convulsively, and her face seemed 
worked by some inward spasm. 
Exhausted at length, she sank into 
a rough wooden chair, and resting 


her face on her hands, gazed into 
the looking-glass. The reflection 
was a fair one; sorrow had not 
robbed her of her good looks ; per- 
haps it had rather improved them, 
by giving a look of refinement 
which in featured faces is generally 
wanting. Somehow beauty does not 
do much for one ; the ugliest often 
get best mated, both as regards 
fortune and happiness; and so 
thought poor Eliza Williams, as she 
passed her hand through her long 
flowing auburn hair, and smiled 
bitterly at the reflected image of 
herself. A baby’s cry startled her, 
and, rousing herself, she walked ra- 
pidly across the room to a closed 
door; there she stood irresolute, 
and it needed a louder cry to cause 
her to open the door. 

The dim light of the candle fell 
on a large bed, over part of which 
was drawn a long white sheet, and 
on the other lay a fine kicking boy 
of some months old. Could it be 
that the living and the dead were 
laid so close together? Yet so it 
proved to be; for after quieting the 
child, the woman turned, and, gent- 
ly pulling down the sheet, gazed on 
the face of the dead. It was nota 
pleasant face; drunkenness had left 
its horrible traces so indelibly im- 
pressed, that even the great de- 
stroyer of all things had not as yet 
obliterated them. But the living 
one seemed to have no horror of 
the dead; for, kneeling down, she 
buried her face upon the pillow, and 
burst into a convulsive fit of weep- 
ing. 

Her grief was somewhat of a 
selfish nature: she was sorrowing 
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more over her own wrecked life 
than for the dead man; and bitter 
were her feelings as she thought of 
the bright days in her father’s home, 
—busy ones they had been too, for 
in those days a farmer’s daughter 
was not sent to a second-rate school 
to learn to play inefficiently hymn 
tunes and dance-music, smatter a 
little French with an atrocious 
English accent, and do crewel-work; 
to superintend the dairy and poul- 
try yard, help in the kitchen, keep 
the garden trim and gay—such 
were the occupations then. A 
healthy life and a happy one it had 
been to her until John Coningsby 
Williams came into the neighbour- 
hood. It was the old story : he be- 
came enamoured of her beauty, and 
she was ambitious of being a lady, 
and this was the end—left with- 
out a friend or money! A feeling 
of pity for the dead man crept over 
her as she thought of him on the 
morning she stole away from her 
father’s home; drink had not be- 


gun its deadly work of destruction, 
and he was then a manly, bright- 


looking youth. Her sobs ceased, 
and, raising her head from the pil- 
low, she looked earnestly on the 
dead. 

*O John,’ she moaned at last, 
‘and is this the end—you dead and 
I starving and homeless? Is it for 
this I ran away with you from my 
poor but happy home? Yet I will 
not reproach you; you were so kind 
and gentle to me during the first 
few months we were married ; then 
we came to this hateful house, and 
you took to drink. If we had only 
stayed away, you would not have 
ended like this ; but who can tell? 
What will become of me I do not 
know. I wish I were dead also; 
death is sometimes man’s best 
friend. O, those shrieks ; fighting 
again ! Not a moment longer will I 
stay in this cursed abode ; the dead 
even are not hallowed here. Good- 
bye, John, a long last good-bye!’ 
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Quickly she threw the sheet over 
the dead man as the uproar down- 
stairs increased ; and, catching up 
the now slumbering infant,returned 
to the room she had just left. There, 
without a moment's hesitation, she 
put on her bonnet and shawl, wrap- 
ped a cloak round the child, crept 
down the creaky back stairs, and 
with fingers that were beginning to 
tremble undid the bolted door,and 
in an instant was out in the cold 
evening air. Terror of being seen 
and followed gave her almost su- 
pernatural strength; and on and on 
she walked, until she found herself 
miles from Plas Marrian, and near 
the small town of Beaumaris; then, 
utterly worn out with the unusual 
exercise and theweight of the heavy 
baby she had been carrying, she 
sank dewn at the foot of an old oak- 
tree. She was free; she had at- 
tained that; but what good was the 
freedom to her? She almost wished 
she had remained in the misery she 
was in: unknown ills are hard to 
face. What should shedo? How 
provide for her child? 

These questions kept passing 
through her brain incessantly. Had 
she remained at Plas Marrian, his 
father’s relations must have pro- 
vided for him; but as the remem- 
brance of the scenes she had wit- 
nessed in that house recurred to 
her—the oaths, the drunken orgies, 
she had overhead—her old terror 
returned, and she started up. She 
was not far enough away yet. As 
she turned to take up the still 
sleeping child from the nook in 
which she had placed it in the 
o]d tree, she was struck with the 
spot in which she had uncon- 
sciously laid it : the forked branches 
of the tree, thickly covered with 
moss, the long trailing ivy falling 
like curtains over it, had the ap- 
pearance of a fairy cradle ; and in 
this the baby was peacefully sleep- 
ing, a bright smile every now and 
then flitting across its baby lips, as 
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if the fairies had welcomed the 
little stranger, and were whispering 
their wondrous tales in its wee 
ears. Should she disturb it? Should 
she wake it up to the misery she 
would have to endure—to a 
death of slow starvation? It would 
probably slumber on there for ever ; 
the night would be cold, or maybe 
some passer-by might hear it if 
ever it awoke to cry. No fate could 
be worse than the one in store for 
it if she took it ; so, slipping off her 
wedding-ring from her finger, she 
fastened it to the child’s cloak, and 
with a cry of despair, so shrill that 
it roused even the roosting birds, 
she ran from the place, and was 
soon too far away to have heard 
her baby’s loudest cry. 


Bump, bump in his saddle went 
cheerily home from Beaumaris 
old Farmer Evans. He did not mind 
the darkness of the road, though 
not a struggling moonbeam could 
make its way through the over- 
hanging branches; but his heart 
was so light and his spirits so high, 
he scarcely perceived the loss of 
the friendly moon. No doubt this 
cheeriness was partly owing to the 
good ale of mine host of the 
George and Dragon, and also to 
his having had a most* successful 
market-day. In the midst of his 
pleasant reflections he was startled 
by hearing a peculiar cry ; he reined 
in his good old mare and listened ; 
the cry was again repeated, and 
yet again. 

‘By St. David, said the old 
man, scratching his head, ‘that’s a 
baby ; and, indeed, I should not 
wonder if it were in that old tree.’ 

Louder became the cries ; but 
the old man was not to be hurried : 
Welshmen are slow to think, and 
still slower to act. Carefully he dis- 
mounted, fastened up the old mare, 
and leisurely approached the tree ; 
and, more by feeling than sight, dis- 
covered the living bundle. As 
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slowly and steadily he remounted 
his steed, holding his charge with 
great care. His thoughts were now 
rather troubled, and became more 
so as he approached his farm of 
Ty Mawr. He did not know what 
his wife would say to the little 
stranger ; and she was inclined to 
be rather hasty at times, and in 
quarrels she generally got the best 
of it ; he, finding it impossible to 
make her listen to reason, either 
held his tongue or left the house. 
What evil fate, he reflected, had 
made him stay so late? Had he 
only left half an hour sooner he 
probably would never have heard 
the child. It was with a very 
sinking heart he opened the gate 
leading to his home. His only 
hope was that his missus would be- 
lieve him when he told her he 
found the baby in a tree; it sounded 
improbable, and the old woman 
was very matter of fact; and in 
those days romances were not in- 
dulged in, except by the higher 
classes. 

Mrs. Evans was watching for her 
husband, and not in the best of 
tempers. She quickly perceived the 
bundle, and hastily asked what it 
contained. 

‘A present for you, Mary ;’ and 
the old man undid the cloak and 
showed her the baby. 

‘ You sinner ! you vile reprobate, 
to bring your wretched brats here!’ 
screamed the excited woman. ‘I 
will have nothing to say to it. For 
forty years I have been your law- 
ful wife, and now you treat me 
like this ;’ and, throwing her apron 
over her head, she rushed into her 
kitchen, and screamed so lustily 
she roused the rough country girl 
who acted as servant, and who 
used to declare nothing could wake 
her when once asleep. She took 
in the position of affairs at once. 
She was pretty well accustomed to 
her mistress’s temper ; and seeing 
her master standing at the door of 
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the kitchen looking utterly per- 
plexed, and holding a baby in his 
arms, was quite sufficient to explain 
the reason of the uproar. She was a 
good-natured girl; so she thought 
the best thing she could do would 
be to remove the cause of the row 
from her mistress’s sight, and then 
she might listen to her husband’s 
explanation ; for the girl had such 
a high opinion of Farmer Evans, it 
never occurred to her that he could 
have anything to say to it. Ap- 
proaching her master, she held out 
her arms for the baby. ‘ God bless 
you, Betsy! take it and let me 
never see it again.’ As he handed 
her the child, the cloak, which he 
had already loosened, fell, and the 
wedding-ring dropped at his feet. 
‘Look, Mary, you are wrong; 
the child was born in wedlock ; 
and he handed her the ring. At 
this moment the baby uttered a 
piteous cry. Mrs. Evans sprang up, 
seized the ring from her husband, 
and, bending over the whining 
infant, said, ‘Poor baby! so your 
parents left you to die; but God 
took charge of you. Come to me, 
small one; and you, you lazy girl, 
go and get it some milk, and don’t 
stand staring at it there. I am glad 
you found it, John; but you had 
better go and see after your horse ; 
you don’t expect it to attend to 
itself, do you? I never saw such 
useless creatures as you both look.’ 
Betsy and Farmer Evans re- 
treated, both laughing inwardly at 
the sudden turn matters had taken ; 
Betsy slightly aggrieved that she, 
who had helped to bring about the 
lucky change, received no word of 
commendation ; but she hastened 
to bring back the milk, and found 
Mrs. Evans undressing the little 
Stranger, who was crowing and 
smiling as if in his own mother’s 
arms. He had completely won the 
old woman’s heart ; and she vowed 
she would be a mother to him until 
either his unnatural parents re- 
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turned to claim him, or some proof 
as to who he really was should be 
found. 

Faithfully the old woman kept 
her vow. She could not have 
guarded more tenderly a child of 
her own than she did this adopted 
son ; and her love was fully equalled 
by Farmer Evans’s ; the boy was 
their pride, their idol. They had 
never had children of their own, 
and the parental love which had 
been unawakened seemed now to 
be vented freely on their Ned, as 
they named him. 

As yet he had never caused 
them trouble, although fourteen 
years had passed since he first came 
to Ty Mawr. He was a fine, bright, 
good-humoured lad ; and, notwith- 
standing the lonely life he led, the 
old people never saw him look dull. 
Yet the boy was not quite happy: 
a dark cloud was beginning, even 
unconsciously to himself, to rise 
over Ty Mawr. 

The farmer’s Saturday trips to 
Beaumaris, in which Ned accom- 
panied him, though very pleasant, 
were doing the boyno good. Whilst 
the old man was bargaining, gos- 
siping, and purchasing, Ned used 
to stroll down tothe beach. There 
some friendly fisherman would take 
him in his boat and row him up 
and down the Menai Straits; or 
maybe some trader, taking a fancy 
to the bright-eyed boy, would ask 
him on board his vessel, and there 
tell him thrilling tales of life on 
the broad ocean and adventures in 
foreign lands. In those days every 
skipper had his stories of dangers 
met and avoided ; for England was 
at war with France. 

Gradually this influence began 
to work on Ned; he could think 
of nothing but the sea, and his one 
longing was to be a sailor. In- 
stinct told him the old people 
would never consent to this, so he 
confided his trouble to the captain 
of the Fanny, a vessel trading be- 
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tween Liverpool and Callao, who, 
taking pity on the boy, came over 
to Ty Mawr, and asked the old 
people to let him take Ned with 
him on his next voyage. But in 
vain ; the farmer would not con- 
sent; and Captain Griffith sailed 
away, leaving behind him one very 
sorrowful heart. 

It was natural that the old man 
should not like to part with his 
adopted son ; he expected him to 
help him in his farm duties, and to 
succeed him hereafter. 

A sad alteration now took place 
in Ned: he became listless and 
irritable, answered sharply when 
reproved, and was often absent 
from home the whole day. 

Patiently the old people bore 
with him ; but he did not improve, 
and one fine summer morning he 
was missing. They waited and 
watched in vain, and when evening 
came Mrs. Evans went again into 
his deserted room. The bed, she 
had noticed before, had not been 
slept in, but she saw this time a 
slip of paper. She could not read ; 
so she called her husband, and he 
deciphered the almost illegible 
pencilled lines : 

‘Do forgive me. I could not 
bear the life any longer, and sail 
to-night in the Pretty Nell for Rio 
de Janeiro.” 

The old woman, when she heard 
the words, buried her face in her 
apron and sobbed bitterly ; but her 
husband stood motionless, with the 
paper clenched in his hands. It 
was a bad return for so much kind- 
ness. 





CHAPTER II. 
‘ The wind 

Increased at night, until it blew a gale.’ 

AND not a little uneasy did the 
captain of the Pretty Nell feel. His 
vessel had weathered many a storm 
before ; and had she not been over- 
laden and undermanned, he would 
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have felt no fear. He had told 
Messrs. Griffith & Jones that there 
was too much cargo on board, and 
that he would not be answerable 
for the safety of the vessel in case 
of her meeting with rough weather; 
but money in all ages has been 
esteemed more highly than human 
lives; and insurance offices have 
made it sometimes more advan- 
tageous for a vessel to go down in 
mid-ocean than to reach port. Not 
that Messrs. Griffith & Jones had 
any wish of the kind ; they merely 
wanted to make more by this trip 
of the Pretty Nell than they had 
previously done; so they closed 
their ears to Captain Smith’s warn- 
ings. 

As regards the crew, that was not 
their affair, time was the all-impor- 
tant object with them ; and if Cap- 
tain Smith could not find men 
enough by a certain day, why, he 
must sail without them: the date 
had been fixed, and, like the laws 
of the Medes and Persians, it was 
unalterable. Brightly shone the 
moon, and calm was the sea; as 
they sailed up the Menai Straits, 
scarce a ripple disturbed its sur- 
face ; even over the treacherous 
Dutchman’s banks all looked fair. 
‘Could any life be equal to a 
sailor’s ?’ thought Ned Evans as he 
leant over the bulwarks. He knew 
not that his captain was mistrusting 
that very calm, a true precursor, he 
had always found it, of a storm. 

Day after day passed, the weather 
still fair; but their progress was very 
slow. On the fourth day the breeze 
rose, and they made some way. On 
the morning of the sixth, as they 
were entering the fatal Bay of 
Biscay, ‘the wind increased until it 
blew a gale.’ 

The captain’s fears were not 
imaginary. Hour after hour the 
storm increased ; the small vessel 
struggled bravely, but heavily laden 
as she was, what could be done? 
And the captain knew that it was 
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only in the last extremity he could 
venture to throw the cargo over- 
board ; first the rudder went, then 
the mizzen-mast; they eased her; 
slates went clattering overboard ; 
for an instant she seemed to right 
herself; then the mainmast went, 
and the cry came that she had 
sprung a leak; they worked the 
pumps, but the water gained upon 
them, and each man looked his 
fellow in the face and knew that 
death was nigh. 

There was no confusion; the 
Taffies have shown that even in 
the depths of the deepest mine they 
know how to die; and the crew of 
the Pretty Nell were no exception 
to theirrace. Rank Methodists the 
world would have called them ; but 
Methodism must not be sneered 
at; it has its bright as well as its 
dreary side, and that it can rob 
death of its terrors has been well 
proved. 

One sound of sobbing was heard, 
and that came from poor Ned 
Evans; he had thrown his arms 
round the neck of the rough and 
stalwart carpenter, and between his 
sobs was telling him how he had 
run away; that he could not die; 
he must go back to Ty Mawr to 
be forgiven. 

‘Ah, lad, you should have thought 
of that before; it is too late now; 
yet, stay, Farmer Evans and his 
wife are a godly couple; maybe 
God has heard their prayers for 
you, and will give you time to 
repent;’ and he looked round to 
see if there was any means by 
which the boy’s life could be saved ; 
life-boats and buoys were unheard 
of in those days. 

A spar of wood lying by them 
seemed the only thing; catching 
hold of a rope he lashed the boy 
to it: ‘There, my lad, that is your 
only chance. We cannot be far from 
land ; God may spare you; if not, 
remember He will hear you, how- 
ever high the wind blows, and it is 
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only a rough passage to a beautiful 
home. Come, boys, let us praise 
Him ; and above the din of the 
roaring waves, rose the Welsh- 
men’s voices singing that well- 
known hymn beginning : 


‘ Jesus, refuge of my soul.’ 


The vessel gave one lurch, and 
went down stern foremost; there 
was ‘a solitary shriek, the bubbling 
cry of some strong swimmer in his 
agony,’ and all was silence. 


It was a lonely strand, a wild 
waste of sand with a dreary back- 
ground of Pinus maritima, and yet 
it was the favourite afternoon resort 
of a woman. Day after day she 
came and sat there, looking across 
that wide open sea, one hand 
playing idly with the sand, the 
other shading her eyes as if she 
wanted to peer further even than 
the horizon. 

Hour after hour she sat thus, 
watching each wave as it advanced 
and retreated, never muttering, 
never moving, never weeping, only 
watching ; and for what? Did she 
think the sea would bring back to 
her the bright dreams of her girl- 
hood’s years, her innocence? Or 
did the sea’s low wail soothe the 
dull pain of a conscience that 
would be always reproaching her ? 
No one knew the moods of that 
ever-varying sea better than she 
did, for no weather stopped her 
coming. The wind might howl, the 
rain might fall ; she seemed to take 
no heed of them. Her trouble must 
have been great to have made her 
so unconscious of pain and dis- 
comfort. 

For the last three years she had 
spent her afternoons thus. At 
first the ignorant peasants around 
wondered; but madame being 
‘ Anglaise,’ explained any peculi- 
arities of which she might be 
guilty ; and thus for years she had 
been an enigma to the good folks. 
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It was ten years since the report 
spread that the dreary waste of land 
had found a purchaser ; and before 
the astonished natives had ceased 
to wonder, a foreign-looking man 
was amongst them overseeing the 
building of a house, and the laying 
out of grounds, the main object of 
which appeared to be to insure as 
much privacy as possible ; the ne- 
cessity for which the peasants could 
not understand, as there were no 
neighbours around, the only visitors 
to that part of the coast being the 
fishermen who came over from 
Arcachon, then a small village. 
The house when finished was strict- 
ly Eastern in its character; and the 
rapidity with which it had been 
built did not give an ideaof strength 
or warmth. 

One fine morning a frigate was 
seen moored in the bay, and a 
peasant passing saw three men and 
a young and an elderly woman land. 
He followed them until they entered 
the gates of the new residence, and 
then he could see no farther. 

Often during the ensuing years 
the same craft used to appear, some- 
times late at night, sometimes at 
early dawn, but never did she re- 
main long ; continually, also, were 
the same three men seen passing 
to and fro from her; but never 
since the day the two women en- 
tered the gates of the new house 
were they seen or heard of, until, 
one bright moonlight night, the 
frigate with the three men on board 
sailed out of the bay and never re- 
appeared. Then the younger wo- 
man began her solitary musings on 
the shore, not on that of the bay of 
Arcachon, from which the vessel 
sailed, but on the opposite side 
where the Bay of Biscay lashed 
and foamed ; there she sat looking 
out towards England, the peasants 
supposed, for the fact that she was 
English had become known, but 
nothing more. 

Dreary work for three long years 
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watching and waiting for what the 
sea will bring you! and this after- 
noon seemed as fruitless as all the 
others had been. Whatever secrets 
the sea held, will it keep them for 
ever buried in its depths? No, 
not all; a Divine fiat had gone forth, 
and the sea became a means of 
comfort. There was a something 
moving on that vast waste of water ; 
not a boat, for it seemed completely 
at the mercy of the waves, advanc- 
ing, then retreating, but still coming 
nearer the shore each time. The 
woman watched it for a full half- 
hour ; suddenly springing up called 
out with a loud cry, ‘ He has come,’ 
and ran down the beach. There 
clearly could be seen a spar of wood 
with a human body lashed to it. 
To the woman’s feet it almost came 
four times, and each time she failed 
to grasp it; at the fifth she got a 
firm hold, but the undercurrent 
was too strong, and she was being 
carried away with it, when some 
peasants, who had been collecting 
seaweed close by, and had heard 
her cry, caught her, and brought 
her, and the object for which she 
had risked her life, safe to land. 
It was only a lad, seemingly dead, 
and the peasants who had seen 
many such wondered at her excite- 
ment ; still they helped her to cut 
the rope, and carried him for her to 
the door of herhome. There they 
deposited him, at the peremptory 
commands of the elderly woman 
who came to meet them. Catch- 
ing up the lad in her strong arms, 
she bore him into the best chamber, 
which seemed as if prepared for his 
reception. Laying him on the bed 
she turned to her who appeared to 
be her mistress, and said, 

‘He is dead ; why did you bring 
him? 

‘No, Marie, he is not dead. 
See ! and the younger woman held 
a looking-glass to his lips. Very 
faint was the mist that rose over it, 
but it was there ; and Marie pre- 
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pared to do her work, and restore 
life, whilst the other watched her 
in silence. 

For many days Ned Evans—for 
it was he—lay on the confines of 
that land from whence no traveller 
returns. At length consciousness 
was partially restored ; but he was 
not a little surprised at finding him- 
self in a room, the furniture of 
which was covered in crimson 
damask, whilst the china would 
have driven any bric-4-brac collec- 
tor demented. Near him sat a 
handsome woman, richly attired, 
whilst an old servant was bent 
over him bathing his head. 

‘Where am I? he muttered; 
but neither understood him: it 
was many a long year since one 
of them had heard Welsh spoken. 
Receiving no answer, he looked 
about him in such a startled man- 
ner she became alarmed, and ap- 
proaching him, told him, in Eng- 
lish, ‘ All was well; that he was with 
friends, and must not alarm himself.’ 
The words or the voice seemed 
to reassure him; for holding her 
hand in his he sank into a peaceful 
slumber, from which he awoke per- 
fectly restored to health. 

As his strength returned, he 
naturally became curious to know 
where and with whom he was. 
Madame, as he had learnt to call 
her from the old servant, evaded 
his questions for some time; but 
one afternoon she drew from her 
pocket a faded ribbon with a plain 
gold-ring attached to it. 

‘ This was round your neck,’ she 
said ; ‘and when you have told me 
its story, I will tell you where you 
are and who I am.’ 

‘ That is a fair bargain,’ answered 
Ned; and he told his tale. Some- 


how, as he did so, the remembrance 
of his adopted parents’ kindness 
came before him clearer than he 
had ever seen it before; and after 
the story of the ring was ended he 
told her how shamefully he had 
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behaved. She comforted him ; told 
him it was for some good purpose 
he had been made to do it; and 
then, kneeling beside him, she told 
him her story: how she had left 
him in the trunk of the old tree, 
not knowing well what she did; 
how she made her way to Liver- 
pool, and there engaged herself as 
maid to a Spanish lady returning 
with her husband to Lima. 

‘ The lady died before reaching 
land ; but my beauty having capti- 
vated the husband’s fancy he mar- 
ried me. Every comfort, Ned, was 
now mine ; our wealth seemed un- 
bounded ; my only troubles were 
the continual absence for months 
of my husband, and that the two 
children I had by him died. As the 
last lay in my arms dead, such a 
wee pretty baby, I thought for the 
first time of you, whom I had left 
to perish, From that moment my 
remorse was constant ; I cared for 
none of myold pleasures; and when 
my husband told me we were com- 
ing to France, I left my home and 
babies’ graves without regret. The 
years here were one long imprison- 
ment; I had learnt how our wealth 
was gained, and knew that my 
husband was a pirate. 

‘One morning he told me he was 
returning home, but that I might 
remain. I had become so dreary 
he was tired of me; but that was 
not the worst, for he told me our 
marriage was null and void, having 
only been performed in a Roman 
Catholic church, I being a Pro- 
testant. He left me this house and 
all it contained, and money enough 
to keep Marie and myself. 

*I was like one stunned at first ; 
then the thought came to me one 
day as I strolled on the beach, that 
the sea would bring you back to 
me. Day after day, for three long 
years, I sat and watched. Marie 
thought me mad, but she humoured 
me, and kept a bedroom always 
ready ; and at last, Ned, you came 
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to bring back peace to me, to clear 
my soul of the sin of murder. You 
will never leave me now, my boy.’ 

Months passed, and Ned was 
still with his mother. He whiled 
away the time shooting and fishing, 
gossiping with the peasants, whose 
patois he had soon picked up, 
and he seemed to have quite for- 
gotten his adopted parents ; but it 
was not to be! 

One stormy afternoon he found 
himself on the exact spot where 
his mother had saved him; and 
as he listened to the roar of the 
sea, a strange feeling came over 
him : he felt as if living over again 
his life; he seemed to hear the 
death-hymn of his brave compa- 
nions ; and above all sounded the 
stalwart carpenter’s words as he 
lashed him to the spar: ‘God may 
give you longer time to repent.’ 
He had done so, and what use 
had he made of it? 

He rushed home and startled 
his mother by telling her he must 
go back to Wales; that he felt he 
must devote the remainder of his 
life to those who had cared for 
him when he was left utterly friend- 
less. She reasoned with him, 
shrieked, and declared he should 
not go; but he was resolute, and 
at length she consented, on condi- 
tion that she and Marie accom- 
panied him. 

Travelling was slow in those 
days, and it seemed to Ned as if 
he never should reach his destina- 
tion ; but at last he saw the gate of 
Ty Mawr. He flung it open, rushed 
up the avenue. The front-door was 
ajar; but there was something in 
the appearance of the house which 
struck him as strange. With slower 
steps he entered it, and turned 
into the kitchen ; there, seated over 
the fire, quite alone, was old Farmer 
Evans, so aged Ned hardly knew 
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him. He raised his eyes as Ned 
entered, and said, 

‘Ned, you have come home, but 
it is too late! 

‘Father, do not say that. You 
must forgive me ; you do not know 
what I have suffered. I will never 
leave you and mother again. Where 
is she? Why does she not come 
to welcome me ?” 

‘She never will again, Ned, in 
this world ; your going broke her 
heart. She never looked up after ; 
and a week ago she died. We 
buried her to-day.’ 

Bitter were the tears Ned shed, 
and so terrible was his grief that it 
brought on a return of the fever 
he had had after the wreck, and it 
needed all Marie’s nursing and 
skill to bring him round. The old 
man never left his bed-side; he 
had been made to understand that 
Ned had found his mother, and he 
let the two women do as they liked 
so long as they let him sit there. 

Strength was at last restored to 
Ned, but boyhood had departed, 
and he became a grave and thought- 
ful man. 

Years passed. Plas Marrian be- 
came Ned’s; for he had no diffi- 
culty in proving his right, being 
the only heir. He found it so 
encumbered with debt that he sold 
it, and remained on at Ty Mawr, 
until his adopted father died ; then 
he and his mother, with faithful 
old Marie, bid farewell to Wales, 
and went to make their fortunes in 
a new land. 

The house which had excited 
so much curiosity amongst the 
Girondist peasants was left to 
crumble and decay, and on its site is 
now to be found a smart edifice, 
still Eastern in its style, and called 
the Maison Algérienne, which is a 
favourite resort of picnic-givers 
from Arcachon. 
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